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HZ) 
PREF'ACE, 



To the officers and members of all Trade and Labor 
Unions, and to that much abused but serviceable dast of 
Humanitarians — the despUed "Labor Agitators"^-this pamphlet 
is respectfully dedicated, with the hope that a perusal of its 
p^:^ may make the subject of Trade Unions better undetstood 
and more thoroughly appreciated. 

The five opening chapters of this pamphlet «re condensed 
from the prize essay on "Trade Unions," written by Mr. Wm. 
Tra^t, who secured for it the ;^50 prize offered a few years ago 
by the Trade Union Congress of Great Britain. It is a standard 
work, prepared after considerable research, and it has been care- 
liilly edited to suit American conditions. 

The American Federation op Labor. 
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TRADE UNIONS. 

THEIR ORIGIN >ND OBJECTS, INFI.UENCE AND 
EFFICACY, 

By William Trant. 



CHAPTER I.— Historical Skbtch. 



Bermom^Bnuniolpadoii'-The DomeaUo Bystani— The " OapitallBUo Oi , — „ 

The Firrt CtIbIb— The StMut« of lAboren— The Bla& Death— High WaceM^beap Food, utd 
Short HooiB— CkimbloaUon— Quilds— The Ftnt Union— KlM of the ArtlsBo— The LoUudi— An- 
tagpnluu of the Wealthy— The FeHUila' Bevolt — Oppnsalon of the Working Claaaee— Delmae- 
mebt of the Coin— Oouflsontloii of the Guild*— ComblnBtlon Iawb— The Poor Lavs— Oantlnued 
DeoUne of the Worknuui— Hia Miserable Condition In the Nbteteentii OBntiir7->mda Uulona 
Tlielr Original Bulea— Combluatknu of Smployen. 



Those who ao often apeak of the " viH- 
bre of tbe State" wonJd do well to re- 
member that tiie phraee haa never yet 
meant tiie"'wel&re of Uie people." Tbe 
"good old times" were good onlj for a 
■nail portion of the comiaanitj, and al- 
fhoogh year aftei year haa ahown conatant 
improyemen^ yet that tunelioratiim has 
lie^TBif Blow and lament^b^imperleet. 
Aiutotle «»T8, in his " Politiiai," lliat th^ 
begt ud most perfect commouweelth is one 
w£ch piOTidea for the happiness of oB ita 
mwatme. The &et that l^e great philoso- 
pher conceired such a noble eeolament so 
long ago i> in iteelf remarkable ; bnt ad- 
miration for bis wisdom is somewhat 
diminished when it is ibandthat, "although 
artisans and tiades of erery kind are neces- 
M^ to a State, tbe; are not paita of it," 
and tliur happiness, therefore, is of a kind 
wilii which the "beet and most perfect 
eonummwealtli " has no concern whatever. 

" Urn same law mnst be for all clanoto 
•f mr snl^*<>t't" B>^ Henry n., bnt la- 
bcovrs were not consideTed enhjects. So 
lata as ElinbeUi's time they were spoken 
of (by Shakespeare) as "fragments." 
Even Uie Magna Cliarta, of wUch English- 
men are so jastly prond, referred hnt to a 
rooietr of the two millions of peraont wbo 
inhabited En^and at the time of its pro- 
molgathm. It afibcted freemen alone, and 
there is little donbt that nearly one-half of 
the oitire population was then in a state 
of slaveiy so algect that, in tlie langnage 
9f th«old law-writen, "the villein* knew 
not in the evening what he was to do in 

• " TIlleiB " waa a t«iu to denot* the self or 



the morning, hat was bonnd to do what- 
ever he was commanded.'' He was liable 
to beating, he was incapable of acquiring 
property for himself, and any he got be- 
came his master's ; he conld be separated 
from his wife and children, and sold to an- 
otiier loid, or he conld be passed witli the 
land npon which he lived, as if be bad 
been a chattel attached to it. 

Varions caosea noiselesBly and Kradoally 
ef&ced tbis miserable condition, though at 
a very slow rats. "Faint traces of it," 
says Lord Macsnl^, "weie detected by tiie 
cnriona, so late as the days of the Staarta ; 
nor has that iDBtitntim[villensge], even to 
this honr, been abolished l^ BtBtnt«." 
From the earliest times, however, serfdom 
in England bote within it the genus of its 
own destruction. The lord might enfran- 
chise his villein, or the latter oonld pnr- 
chase his freedom. If, too, the slave es- 
caped to some town, and renuiined tbere 
nndaimed a year and ■• day, he became 
a free man. There were also difficnltiee in 
the way of proving the villenage, the onns 
of which proof always lay with tlie lord, 
whUe in all dispntee on the subject th« pre- 
snmption of law was in £tvoT of liberty. 

"Thna," writes Creasy, "while at the 
period when we first can assert the common 
law of tbe complete English nation t« com- 
mence, we find this spedes of slavery so 
widely established in Uiis conntiy, we also 
find tJie law for its gradual and ultimately 
certain extinction." Tbe Cbnicb, too, dis- 
conntentmced slavery. Theodore denied 
Christian borial to the kidnappers, and 
prohibited the sale of children by tJieii 
parents after the age of seven. Violation 
of the prohibition wMpuniahsdwitlieT 
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mmucatiiNi . llie moider of a tdftre by liia 
owner, though no crime in the eye or the 
State, became a Bin for which penance waa 
euietedbytheChnrch. The eiaves attached 
to Qinrch property were freed, and mtina- 
mimoa became frequent in willa, aa the 
clergy taught that aoch a giA wm a boon 
to the ionl of Qie dead. 

With half a natdou in BlaTery there 
could be uo " Workiag claM," sh the term 
is genetally nnderataod. The wealthy 
kept domeetic artdsana amongst their iei- 
vante, and the wanta of the nobles were 
alnost entirely aapplied by their reloineni. 
The villeins tilled the soil, while the men 
in towns worked on what is now called the 
"doEiiestae system." The factory system 
and the capitalist employer were not yet 
known, and the employers of labor were 
thoee who proTided materials which they 
hired men to work into the articles required. 
The glazier glazed, bnt did not find the 
glass 1 the blacksmith forged, bat did not 
find the iron. There was, therefore, very 
little hiring of laborers. " The capitaUst 
employer, ' ' says Professor Thomld liogera 
in Six Centoriee of Labor and Wages," 
"the first middle man, is entirely un- 
known till the seventeentli century ; and 
the capitalist ^lorchaser of raw materials, 
the second middle roan, i 
the economy of society. 

At a very early dale, however, 
became the chief purcbaaen of the materials 
on which they worked, and the " capitalist 
artisan ' ' developed considerably in tbe six- 
teenth centniy. The London tailors, even 
in tlie reign of Edward 111. , were tbe great 
importers of woolen cloths, and there can 
be no doabt that at this time many of the 
crafrsmen traded in the raw material which 
they worked, As, however, the tradee be- 
came more prosperous, and the poor, who 
flocked to the towns, more nnmerons, tbe 
traders gradually ceased worktug at their 
craft, and, confining themselves to trading, 
left the manual labor fa their less fortonate 
Mmpanions. That is to say, a class of 
ouall dealers in raw material sprang into 
existence. The distinction of classes be- 
came marked. The shoemaker soon learnt 
to look down upon the cobbler, and the 
leather merchant to despise tbe shoemaker. 

The " foil history oi England as a na- 
ti(Ki," it is agreed, b^ns in the reign of 
Henry IT., and it is ttienabonte that we 
find anything like a working class gathering 
it»ilf together. In the three centuries 
which immediately succeeded the Norman 
Conquest, the commerce of England was 
greatly extended. Foreign commodities 
were ''introduced in abundance, and na- 
tive manufbctoi'es established and im- 
proved." This natnrallj attiacted to the 
towns Buob serfe as wished for liberty, 
and thus we And springing np in the towns 
h class wt men poncsBed of personal fres- 



dom, bnt dcftitnt* of property and land. 
These were the forenmners of tbe wage- 
working class. 

Tbe Statute of Laborera (23 Ed. HI., o. 1) 
clescly shows the existence of a wage-re- 
ceiving class, the remnnvation being about 
one penny a day in addition to food ; and 
when it is remembered tbat Qie sum men- 
tioned was sufficient to purchase a couple 
of fowls or tbe fifth part of a sheep, it is 
evident that the recipients were well off as 
things went. Indeed, tbe statute referred- , 
to was passed because, in tbe opinion of 
the lan^iolderB, tbe wages of agricnltnTal 
laborers had become "exc«eeive." Here 
was, in (act, the first "criHis" oa record 
between employers and employed in 'Eag- 
land. The d^pulation (amonnting, it is 
said, toone-third of the naticm) whidi fol- 
lowed the graat plague of 1348, the "Black 
Death," caused a natural rise in the price 
of labor. Whole villages died out ; houses 
fell in rains ; entire flocks periebed for 
want of beidsmen ; and tlie com crop 
perished for wants of reapers. The deigy 
even raised their fees for masHcs and prayer^ 
because fewer persons were able to aiforai 
such luxuries ; merchanis and tradesmen 
took advantage of the small supply of wareis 
to raise their laices ; and in like manner 
Ihs workmen endeavored to profit by the 
dearth of labor, by refusing to work except 
at enormous prices. Tbe wealthy class 
objected to all this, and the purpose of the 
Act referred to was to fix the wages, by re- 
quiring all laborers, etCj to accept tbe same 
remuneration as had been customary before 
the plague. Any lord of tbe manor pay- 
ing more was to be mulcted in treble 
damages; food was to be sold at reaaonabte 
prices; and alms were forbidden to able- 
bodied laborers. The statute, however, 
seems to have been disregarded; and two 
yeais later we find the master shearmen of 
London complaining to the city authorities 
tbat they could not get men at the same 
wages as formerly, and that the workmen 
also retiiBed to work nnless they were paid 
by the piece. 

There had, indeed, already been some- 
thing of the nature of a ' 'strike, ' ' and it 
was, therefore, ordered tbat any iurtlier 
disputes ahould be settled tjy the warden 
of the trade. If a workman did not snb- 
mit, he was to be punished by the mayor 
and aldermen. All, however, was of no 
avaU, and what is also surprising is the 
obtuseness that could for a moment im- 
agine the Act conld be enforced. Tb» 
statute bad to be enforced by the Manor 
Court, and that court depended for effl- 
ciency upon tbe good will existing between 
landlord and tenant; and where statute 
prices were paid tbe difference wm made 
xw in some other way. Prof«eor Rogers 
reoently biousbt to light some cunous 
•nces of evasionB of Uie Act, by tha 
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altentions in Hit record of tiie oonrt from 
tbe price actnall J paid totheitiitnlepricee; 
■ItontioDs evidently made to technically 
ODUforui to tlie law, while actaally evading 
it. At laet the petuante combined to resist 
tie law. They organize themselTes, and 
tbey enbecribe eonBideiable HOniB of money 
for the defence and protoctiMi of Beris, 
which, it has been suggested, may have in- 
eluded the payment of fines. In point of 
&Gb, heie ia a rudimentary trade nnion to 
leeiBtaaaDJnst law and to eecnre higher 
wages, A similu' statnte to the one aBove 
quoted waa passed in 1363, when, after a 
violent tempeet, a royal oider waa kened 
that the materials for roofing and the wages 
of tilerB should not be enhanced by reason 
of the damage done by the storm. An ad- 
ditional etatnte, with a similar object, was 
passed the following year. 

From these aoarces, Mid from the indna- 
triona researches of ProfesBOr Thorold 
BogeiB, we learn what were the w^es 
earned at the period before the rise set in. 

It wilt be Hofficient to say here t^t th^ 
were not aatisfiictoiy, thotigh not so meegre 
as has been generally supposed. The Acts, 
however, were disregarded, the men refris- 
ing to work for less than donble or to«ble 
the tsmnn prescribed by statnte. For aboat 
• d<»en yean wages ooatinaed to rise, nn- 
tU in 1363 Uie prosperity of the peasantry 
wassogreattliatan Act (37 Edward lU., 
e. 14) was passed enjoining carters, plon^- 
men, and fium servanta generally, not to 
eator drink "excessively," or to wear any 
cloth except "blanket imd msset wool of 
twelvepence," while domestic servants were 
declared to be entitled to only one meel a 
day of fledt and fiah, and were to content 
themselves at other meals wit^ ' ' milk, 
bntter, cheese, and other such victaals."* 
These reetrictionB were as futile as those 
which preceded them, and , it woold be 
foolkh to weary the reader with an ac- 
eonnt of similar legislation effected dnring 
the sncoeeding century, in spite of which, 
however, wages constanUy advanced ; and 
we find an Act passed in the reign of 
Richard II. stating that laborers wonld 
not work except at a rate "mnch more 
than hath been given to such servants and 
laborers in any time past." Indeed, they 
were the halcytm days of the British 
laborer. He was mnch better off thenthan 
ha is now. The rise in the wages of labor 
after thefiimine of Edward ILwasasmnch 
as from twenty-three per oent. to tbirty 

Eir cent. ; and after the Black Death in the 
llowiog reign the average advance was 
npwards of fifly per cent, more. The 
masons saoceeded in obtaining an advance 
of sijty per cent., the reason of which will 
be given immediately. Great, too, as was 



the rise in wi{^, there was no n 
ing rise in the pnce of provisions. Every* 
thing the laborer needed was as cheap as it 
ever had been, his labor was rising in -ralne 
week by week, and he worked only eight 
hoora a day. Never before or since have 
tbe workii^men of England been so vrell 
off as iar as material comforis wet« con- 
cerned, and this hali^on period lasted nn- 
tU1390. 

It will be necessary ftirtber on to trace 
the reaaons.of the downward tendency that 
began to show itaelf In that year; and to 
■how how it was that laborers who had be- 
come masters of the situation were Hgein 
degraded to tbe level of ser&. It wonld 
be interesting to inqnire whether any 
"nnion" or "combination" had given the 
men strength to leeistthe injustice which 
tbe Act« just mentioned infiict«d npou them 
by curbing the "ospiringexertionsof indns- 

a and independency." Materials npoa 
Lch to fooud a decided opinion are, nnfor< 
touately, v^ry scarce. One thing, bowevei^ 
iacertatn. The people of England bad kui| 
been familiar with Ilia principle of assoda* 
tion for trade and other pmpceee. Even M 
early as the lime of CanntiL associations ' 
nnder tJie name of "gnilds" were eetab' 
lished for religions purposes. SimUai 
brotherhoods afterwards developed intM 
combinations of merchants for mutnsl os- 
siatano* and protection, and were followed 
in the fonrt«enth century by "craft-guilds," - 
which, as their name iiapliee, were unions 
of handicraftsmen — the principal guild be- 
ing that of the weavers. The very essence 
of the guilds was mutual snpport, mutual 
protection, and mutual responnbility . They 
were, indeed, tbe first friendly societies. 
These guilds gradually extended their infla- 
'enceb«yond thelimitsof particular trades, 
and ultimately became far more powerfrii 
than the municipal corporations of the 
present day. The notions of the memben 
of tbe guilds were of a very exclusive na- 
ture in regard to tlie admission of members. 
No vttfeifu were permitted to join them, 
and all freemen who were proposed had to 
be duly elected. 

The noblest of all the gnilds of the 
Middle Ages was nndoubtedly that of the 
masons. This brotherhood rose from the 
circumstances in which the tiavelling 
bnilders of the Middle Ages fonnd them- 
selves placed. "They were bronght to- 
gether from distant homes to be employed 
for a considerable time on such great works 
as our mediaeval churches and cathedrals. 
Near the rising almctnre on which th^ 
were engaged it was neoeesoiy that they 
ahould provide for themselves a common 
shed or tabernacle," This waa the origi- 
nal masons' "lodge," Before all things it 
was necessary that masons shonld be " free 
and accepted." The entrance into ♦.h jif 
guild, as indeed into oU others, was, ^ to 



•ndMiM with tbe spirit of Uia tunes, but- 
ronndeil bj myaterioiu rites and Mremouies, 
and all Bach sodetiea had their pwnliar 
lore and traditionH. Their originBl iuten- 
tiona have long ago been disregarded. All 
that lemaiiis of the maBona' guild is the 
now faahionable order of ' ' Fieemaaons, ' ' 
and of the others the rich liTery companiee 
of London and the gnllda of elsewhere, 
who now spend their dying moments, as 
they inangnrated theii existence oentniieB 
i^, at dinner.'* 

The eiclaeivenessof the gnUds natnmlly 
separated still more the incipient working 
class from their well-to-do snperioiB, ocd 
tended mote and more to give the work- 
men Feparate views and interests, which 
were not in&eqnently antagonistic to liiose 
of the employer or "master." Whentwoor 
three are gathered with identical interests 
(ond tbo^e interests opposed to the wishes 
of their emplojers, who are already com- 
bined), it seems so natorHl lor them to form 
a combination of some sort or otlier that it 
is impossible to resist the belief that in the 
fonrteenlh centtuy the working men — ex- 
cluded &om the gnild — wonld unite with 
his fellons, if not for general, yet for sped- 
fio objects in connection with bia condition. 
It is gratifying to learn that this view is 
taken by so high an aathority as Dr. Ligo 
BreDtauo,\rhoalpo points ont that.atatKint 
the time referred to, accounts of "strikes 
tn the baildlng trade are particalarly nu- 
merous;" and th^e is in existence a 
"royal mandate as to the workmen who 
have withdrawn from the palace of West- 
minster." Indeed, it is beyond dispute 
thnt the masons of the fourteenth centniy 
maintained a higher rate of wages than 
wns paid to otlier crafts, as has b^n above 
mentioned, solely on acconBtof the combi-' 
nation these artisans were able to effect; 
a fuct that non nnioniets of to dsy wonld 
do well to remember. 

This view is strengthened by the fact 
that in 1383 the no Chorities of the city of 
London isnued a proclamation forbidding 
all "congregations, covins, and conspiracies 
of workmen ; " and ftiur years later three 
shoemakers were carried off to Newgate 
for violalang it ; while in 1396 a simitar 
coalition of suddlers was suppressed. Two 
lans also were enacted against combina- 
tions, congregations, and c&pters of work- 
men (which hud Ix'cn established to limit 
the nnmlier of working hoars), viz. , the 34 
Edward TV, c. B, and 3 Henry VI, c. 1. 
The pnnishmenls inflicted npon working 
men for combining were very Hevore, and 
yet they combined in ppite of snch ponish- 
raentB. The endeavors of the laborers to 
raise wages showed themselves most promi- 

■ It 1h ifTstiritne lo find (hat now nime nf tlie 



nrntlr in the trades In which, as in the 
cloth mAun&ctnrers, development wae 
moat rapidly progTeanng^ m^ in which 
there existed a large workmg class. 

The prosperity of the laborers and arti- 
sans piodoced eventi that alarmed the 
privileged classes. The emancipation of 
the serfii had for some time pMt proceeded 
very rapidly, from canses which have been 
already indicated. Professor Thorcdd 
Hogers, alter on enormons amount of r^ 
BBMch, wrileaof thefonrteenthcentury/'In 
the many thousands of bailiff and manor 
rolls which I have read, I have never met 
with a single instance of the sale of ft 
serf; nor have I discovered any labor rent 
lor which an equitable money payment 
could not be substituted." Indeed, dnring 
the reign of Edward II., the practice be- 
came general of accepting money compen- 
sation in lieu of labor rents ; and at the 
end of a quarter of a century the rnle had 
bectmie almost nniversal. The improve- 
ment in the condition of the serfs creat«d 
an amount of independence among them 
that had the happiest results. 

Sir Robert Sale, Captain-General of Nor- 
wich in 1361, was the sou of a villein, was 
bom a serf, as was also Grostete, the great 
Oxford scholar of the thirteenth century, 
thus showing that even in those days eenb 
could rise lo very high positions. There is 
abundant evidence, too, that they became 
po n a e ee c d of property, and indeed, as they 
became enfrandused, they also became 
copyholders. It is certain they paid rent, 
which indicatee a real bargain between the 
lord and the serf which the former could 
not break if the other satisfied his dues ; 
and he oould recover wages dne to him 
from his lordly employer liy distraint npon 
his goods, even upon his chattels, end 
therefore could nut lje a chattel himself 
The impetus given to tliis process by the 
general rise after the Blat-k Death was 
brief, end that plague, in short, emanci- 
pated almost the whole of the surviving 

Itwa.", therefore, amongst. a prosperous • 
andindependent class that Wiklif's "Poor,* 
Priests," or Lollards, followed by John 
Boll, also a priest, preachi d doctrines that 
in those days were revolutionary doctrines, 
and, in the eyes of some people, are so 
still. From vUlage to village the old 
couplet was repeated : 

"When Adam delved and Eve apui, 
Who ws« Ihen (he BenUenmn T'^ 

The people were taught tbat those who 
labored, did so not only for themselves, but 
to enable others to live without labor, or to 
live by mischievous labor. The "equality" 
expounded in the Bible was explained to 
them, and generally it was impreesed npon 
Ihem that they were oppressed by a priv- 
ileged class whom accident, l^nd, or foroe 
had placed in a superior social sphJaie. 
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Tlu men wen not ■tarriiiAao^'wd time 
to listen and to think, nud, abore all tMngs, 
to combine. And thvj did oambine. Tbej 
■abaeribed money ; they shielded the escaped 
•erf from the poisnit of bis lord ; the Berf 
and the free joined in a common obom, 
•od waited but the signal to "steike" 
agaioft their enemies. The sign waa at 
length given, and the reBolt was, on t^e 
10th of June, 1361, the PeasantB' Bevolt, 
•r Wat Tyler's Rebellion. This -waa a 
fiaiug caused, not by the oatrage on Tyler's 
daDghter, or even the poll tax, bat by the 
general attempts by vte nppc^ cImcm to 
force down the wagea of tlie IsboTen of 
England, and to take from them the rights 
they had won, thoogh of oonrae other 
grievances wonld not be forgotten. In f^ 
risings for a particnlar object, the oppor- 
tani^ is seized of ntaking many demonda. 
' For the particnlara of that revolt the leader 
, jfl referred to tlie history of the period. 
The rebellion nearly encceeded, bat Uib 
' laborers were cooled into qnietridc. 

From this time forward for three ooita- 
ries the history of the laboring class is a 
nd story. The'goremiug powers never for- 
gave the Lolla^s, nor those who listened 
to them. They jieiied every opportunity 
of emailing the people, and it is only re- 
oently that policy has been departed from. 
tt ia not too much to say that from this 
time to 1824, in the words of the author 
already quoted, "a conspiracy ooncocled by 
the law, and carried out by partiea inter- 
ested in its sQ''.ceea, wEts entered into to 
ehertt the Eoglialt workman of hia wages, 
to tie him to the soil, to deprive him of 
age, and to degrade him into irreparable 
poverty." The first of these repressive 
meaanrea was the debasement of the coin 
by Henry Till, and the gnardians of Ed' 
■waid YI. The nefarious transactions by 
which tliis was brought about bad for their 
object the repienishment of tbe royal 
coffura out of the earnings of the artisans 
and laborers, and they succeeded in tJiat 
object. The peasantry were already im- 
poverished by the action of the land- 
owners in substituting sheep-fbrming for 
agriculture, and the new state of afblrs 
oppressed them with great severity. 

Tbe purchasing power of the revenue 
fell to one-third of ita original capacity, 
anil the consequent rise in prices was one 
and a half. Iri other words, if wages rose 
froTU Gd. to 9il. a day, the laborers had to 
pay 38. for nieat,,2t. Sd. for bread, and 9«. 
Sd for butter and cheese, where he had 
t>aid It. before. This, it is obviona, put 
back the laborer into a position of pennry 
to which he had not been accnstomed , and 
to which he did not readily snbmit. His 
condition was again almost that of the 
serf. From childhood to old age all was 
labor. Eight boors no longer conatitnted 
• diy'awrak. HismianmblecotidititutwM 



me by the dissolntioB of tta 
mooastmes that accompanied tbe debaae- 
ment of the coin. A great put of the vaat 
innda of the monaet^ae was devoted to 
the relief of the poor, and to their aosiflt- 
ance in many ways. When this waa with- 
drawn, DO subaritnte was provided in its 
place. Theee innsactions were followed 
by Uie confiacation of the property of the 
guilds. I have described them as the Siat 
Friendly Sooietiee. The gnilds assisted the 
artisan in times of difficulty, allowed him 
loans withont interest, and granted bcfieflta 
to his widow. The e^ct of the oonfiBC»> 
tion of the gnilds was the same as would 
result from Sie confiscation of the funds of 
the Friendly Societies; and it is wortt 
noting, as an argument in &vor of strong 
union, that only the provindal guilda went 
molested, those in London being so powcr- 
ftil that the Crown dai«d not molest then. 
The working men reeiBted these oppre* 
aiona, and vigorous me««nrts were paned 
to force them into submimion. An Act 
waa paeaed Li the reign of Edward TI., 
which ahows pretty plainly what was 
thought in those days of the ' 'working 
classes." If a man refused to work at 
stAtnte prices, he was branded with tbe 
letter V (vagabond), luid reduced to slavery 
for two years. If he attempted to eacape 
from that condition, he was branded with 
S, and became a slave for life ; and if he 
objected to that state, be was hange^ It 
ia also evident that the spirit of combina- 
tion waa growing amongst the laborers and 
artisans, for the lavra against workmen's 
combinations were made still more atrin- 
gent than hitherto. The preamble of Sd 
and 3d Edward VI., cap. 15 (A.d, 1548), 
set forth that "arti£ceT8, handicraftameii, 
and laborere had made confederaeieB and 
promisee, and have Bvrom mntnal oaths, 
not only that they should not meddle with 
one another's work, and perform and finish 
what another hath begun, bat also to con- 
stitute and appoint how mucb they shall 
do in a day, and what hours and timea 
they shall work, contrary to the laws and 
statutes of this realm, and to the gr««t im- 
poverishment of his M^esty's subjects." 
Anyone convicted for lie third time of 
havingjoined sni^ a combination had hJA 
ear cut cC, and altogether the pnnishmmfr 

It may be gathered, then, that the prin- 
ciple of combination amongst the work- 
people was rapidly progreesing, and WM 
met under the Tudois and Btnarta fn a 
spirit which, it is to be regretted, is n*/- 
wholly extinct at tbe preaant day, as raeant 
anota hare ahewn. 

It is not surprising that this state of af 
&irs should have impressed the thhikiul- 
minds of the period ; and that the cause* 
and remedies sbonld be considered. States- 
men and persons of infloence be^ai to ito- 



knowledge tiw jnetice of the iwnaadaot the 
trorkpeople. In Sir Thomas More's Vicpia 
Ute great stateemaa advocates aJmoet all 
the reforma that have token place since his 
day, and numjr tliat have not yet been ac- 
complished. Indeed, as Hr. J. B. Green 
pointH oat, " In hia traatment of Uie qaes- 
tiiHkof laborhesUU temainB fiir in advance 
of cnrrent opinion The whole ByBtem of 
BOCiet^aniQiid him Bcemed. to him nothing 
bat a conspiracy of the rich againat the 
poor.' lu economic legislation was simply 
tbe carrying ont of stich a eonapiracy by 
proceas of Iaw. The rich are ever striving 
to pare away aomething f^irther from Oie 
daily wages of the poor by private £»ad, 
and even by pnbljc law, so that tlie wrong 
already exiBtiiig( for it iaawrong that those 
fcom. whom the State derives most benefit 
shoold receive least reward) is made yet 
greater by meona of the law of the State. 
"The rich devise every means by wUiji 
they may in tho Qrat place secnre to tbem- 
selvea what they have amaaaed by wrong, 
end then take to Uieirowniiae and profit at 
the lowest poaable price the work and labor 
of the poor." The resolt was the wretched 
eziatence to which the labor claaa was 
doomed — " a life ao wretched tliat even a 
beast's life seema enviable." More then 

K' rea his remedies. The end of labor lawa, 
says, should be the wel&reof the laborer. 
Labor ebonld be compaleory with all. Un- 
leas a man work, neither shall he eat. Even 
in those days, 1516, More demanded that 
Qa period of toil ^oold be shortened to 
nine honrs. with a view to the intellectnal 
improvement of the worker: there mnst be 
also, he pleaded, ' ' a pnblic system of edn- 
cation, ' ' oomfortable homes for the people, 
complete toleration and equality of ^1 re- 
ligions, jmd mnch more in tJie same stfain. 
I do not sDppoae that any book that was 
ever written has done so mnch for the work- 
ing dasaes as tlie nicpitt, written bj the 
pn^Meer of the nine honn system more 
than three bondred yean ago. Thegeneoid 
nrc^reaa of civilization, even, had its draw- 
bat^ as TMaids the hombler claaaes. The 
general diAsion of the art of printing, the 
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ute sixteenth centurj% and the general ac- 
tivity which preTailel thronghmit Europe 
immediately afler the Beformation, gave r 
great Btimidos to tfade and commwce, the 
tHectii of which were long felt. This, ot 
tioarae, hod a braeficdal indnence. It had, 
however, some drawbacks. Amongst them 
may be mentioned that in tiie seventeenth 
oentnrythe practice of setting children pre- 
matm'ely to work prevailed to a very large 
lixtent. At Norwich, the chief seat of the 
clothing txade, children began to work at 
six years old, and earned not the "Insig- 
nificant trifle" which was paid to the little 
Bofferera forty years ago, bnt very mnch 
toon than was neoeesary for their own sna- 



tenance. In the opposition which wac 
shown at the time to this inhumanity ia t« 
be discerned thedawnof the Factory Acts, 
and of the opposition which was sabee- 
qnently oSei^ by Trade Dniona to the 
overworking of yonths and children. 

I mnat mention another kind of legisla- 
tion that emphasixed the evils ^ready in- 
dicated. A st*te of affiurs bad been pro- 
duced which created a class who leqoired 
not only work, bat food, and it was eon^it 
to remedy the evil by the enactment of 
poor laws. I must refer the reader else- 
where ti» an account of statntes whoss 
chief result wm the mannfactnre of pan- 
peis, and whose only effect could be to make 
the poor, poorer. It will be snfBcienl to 
say nere tiiat the Jnstices in qoarter ses- 
sions had thepmeer 'i fix wages, apouerthat 
contjnoed under legal aancbion till 1813. 
Natnralty tbey were fixed at the lowest 
poBsible figuro, the Justicce knowing (bU 
well that any deficient^ would be paid ont 
of the poor rates, to which all occupieig — 
that is, the country at large — would be 
obliged to contribnte. There could be 
but one result from this. Wi^es would 
continually foil, and the amount of poor 
relief as oontiniially rise. Asaconaeqnence, 
the time would nltimately arrive when It 
wonld reqnii« the whole of tho rent from 
land in o^er to relieve the poor. Indeed, 
that condition was being approached and 
would undoubtedly have been reached but 
for the discovery of steam power and 
machine weaving, which, as wiU appear 
later on, created a great demand for labor 
and taiaed wages. > 

In spite of all these difflcultits, however, 
the men continued to combine, and the le- 
gislature to pass laws ogoinat combination. 
The revolatiou of 1683 gave no liberties to 
the artiaana and the peeaante. In th^ six- 
teenth and seventeenth centurlea it was or- 
dained that "Jonmeymen idionld make no 
nnlawfol assemblies, brotherhoods, congre- 
gations, and flocking togeth^." The Act 
of 2 and 3 Ed. TL, o. 16 (seemife, p. 7) 
was conflrmed by 2S-23 Charles 11, and 
remained In foice nntil repealed by 6 Geo. 
IV., c. 129. The stringent laws, too, to 
which! — ■-■ L=-^-= --- 



the Restoration, rendered their position 
tax fh>m oonifortable or jnsL As if Uie 
statnteewere not soffidently rigorous, the 
oonstraction of the existing laws, the ombuce 
of OHupinu^, originally referring to combi- 
nations for the puipoae of procuring &lse 
evidence, or of committing some crime, wai 
extended to associations of workmen whose 
purpose was to raise wages. Even ao late 
as the end of the last century the larm la- 
borer had no right to sell hia labor in thi 
best marke^ but was compelled to work 
for any employer in hia parish who chose 
to demand hia services at a price fixed by 
statute. It was not nntil 1706 that a ^yA' 
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Okkii conld legally travel in aeuch of em- 
ployment out of biM owif parish. la 1545 
the City of London complmited that the 
importation of foreign mannfactnieB was 
mining the conntcy, and deroanded low 
wages OH a remedy. In 1680 there was, as 
there is now, the crythat if we paid oar ar- 
tiaana hi);h wa^iea we should tie unable to 
compete with loreign anmtries. In that 
year Mx. John Bamett, the member for 
Barnstaple, remarked tliat it wae impos- 
rible for onr teitaiea to maintain a compe- 
tition with the prodace of the Indian looms. 
"An£tigIistimechanic,"heBaid, "instead 
of slaving like a native of Bengal for a piece 
of cupper, exacted a shilling a day. ' ' Al- 
thongh this amonat is eqaivi^ent to only 
aboutone-half of the present rate of wages, 
there were even then, as indeed tliere al- 
ways have been, attempts to rednce the 
•rannnt; and there is ample evidenoe that 
so long ago as when the above words were 
spoken there was ' ' the vehement and bitter 
cryof labon^instcapitol." "Forsomis- 
«iable a recompense, ' ' wrote lati Macanlay 
oa the aforesaid one shilling a day, " were 
the prodncers of wealth compelled to toil, 
rising early and lying down late, while thA . 
master clothier, eating, sleeping, and id- 
ling, became rich by Qieir erertions." 

From the earlieet times nntil the pKsent 
day, ti>en, employers have endeavored to 
pay their men as little as possible for as 
many honrs' work as they conld possibly 
get OQt of them. ' In this task the masters 
bave ever been assisted by a Parliament of 
sympathizing friends — a Parliament which 
mis always yielded reluctantly ta any mea- 
snre calculated to improve the masses, bat 
has greedily accepted any proposal to bene- 
fit the few at the cost of many; aad aj- 
thongk the onward and npward march of 
4!ivilization has rendered snch condnct lees 
easy in the present day, yet atill there Is 
tiie old tendnuy to l^jislate as tbon^ the 
capilslist wer« entitled to all ths plninB 
(uid the laborer to all the kicks. 

The numerons attempts to fix wages by 
Act of Parliament were nearly all &ilareB. 
The assessment of weavers' vrages by the 
Justices had fiillen into disnae before 1720. 
In that year the Josticea reaserted the an- 
thority they possessed, and fixed wages, but 
Uieir ir^j unctions were disregarded. So late 
«8 1768 an Act was passed oomp^lng the 
London tailors to workftom6a.m.to7 p.m., 
witb an interval of one hour only for re- 
fitshments. The same Act also fixed the 
wagee of the clothworker at S«. 74. a day. 
Si&er master or servant was liable to Im- 
prisonment for two montlis for violating 
these rales; and a rnastec was Airtlier liable 
to a fine of £500 if he employed workmen 
who lived more than five miles from Lon- 
don. In 1796 the BerkHhire magisti>teB at 
Speenhamland decland that wages shoald 
liae or foil witb tin price of bread, and 



tiieinselves fixed the rates. Nomeroos Aels 
were poased abont this time r^tilating, at 
ratlier interfering with, tits moat minuto 
details of mannfitctaring indastry. To 
stimtdate the Macclesfield trade it was en- 
acted that no "bnttoaa or button-holes 
made of cloth, serge, dragget, frieze, cam- 
let, or any otlier atnfi^ should be made, 
set, or bonnd on clothes, or worn;" and tiie 
bare eniuneration of similar legislatjon 
wonid occapy more space than is at present 
at disposal. Tbe attempts to keepwagea 
down were supported 1^ statesmen who 
ought to have known better, Pitt, Fox, 
and 'Wbitbread distinctly asserted the nn- 
just and pemicionsdoctrinethatalaborer's 
remnnM[ati(m should be proportioned, not 
to his services, bat to his wants, and in 
1796 the nu^trates in Berkshire attempted 
to "settle the incomes of the industrioos 
poor." The liberty of operatives was still 
farther restricted at the cloee of the eigh- 
teenth century, by an Act of Parliament 
which declared to be illegid, all contracts, 
eioept between maatera and men, for ob- 
ttuning advances of \rages, altering the 
nsn^ time of working, decreasing tlie 
qouitity of work. 

It is difficult to conceive, in the f joe of 
all this, how the condition of the working- 
man hsis Improved in the slighteat degree. 
Indeed, it has not increased pEOportiooally. 
He has certainly been enveloped, so to 
speak, in the general progreaa of af&kirs ; 
he has doabtleas shared somewhat in the 
national prosperity ; but whatever improve- 
ment boa token place in the condition of 
the working classes, does not all correspond 
with t^e improvement which has taken 
place in tbe middle and upper claasea. In 
regard to the agricnltaral laborer the case 
ia very bad. In 1T40 a Snffolk laborer 
conld buyfor Ss., what in 1801 coat him 
268. 5d. As Profeasor Rogers says, "For 
five centuries and a half, for fifteen, siiteen 
generations, there was no appreciable al- 
teration in the condition of the people." 
It remained stationary, where it did not 
deteriorate^ from Henry III, to Geor^ III. 
The condition to-day of the laborer in the 
agricnltaral districts of England, and tbe 
luatauces which are reported of the conduct 
of the employed, apeak of misery and op- 
preaaion worthy of the Tadora and the 
Staarte, Down to 1779 the condition of 
the miners in Scotland was literally one of 
serfdom. They were obliged to remain in 
the pit aa long as the owner chose to keep 
them there, and they were actnaliy sold as 
part of ttie capital invested in the work. 
If they took work elsewhere, their master 
conld always have them fetched back snd 
flogged IS tiiieves for having robbed him of 
their labor. It is no wonder that in 174fi 
the magistrates of Lancaahire were alarmed 
at the symptoms of combination and disaf- 
fection, and once again resorted to an 



■ttempt to fix irageB in spite of post ezpeii- 

It were tediona to mentioD the i 
erenta wbicti luive ruffled tlie career of the 
laborer during the last centnrj. It is oHeu 
stat«d tliat wages had gayduahj risen and 
food had cheapeaed. TMb, however, is » 
mistake. Fiom 1800 ontii after the repeal 
of the Com I«wh the state of the laborer 
seems never U> have been in its natDral 
eondition. During that period wsgea were 
never high, and at timee the distrees waa 
verygreat. England was then (lSlO-1813) 
in anything hnt an enviable poaiti<m. On 
the Continent the hand of every nation was 
sgainat her, and her band was against every 
nation. Bhe was at war with all the em- 
pirea she had not subsidized in the Old 
World, and ber arms were straggling with 
her own o^pring in the New World, as 
well HB fighting a war of oppreesion in the 
Indies. Theae waia, which lasted for a 
quarter of a centory, spread misery like a 
pall over the land. Trade was paralyzed ; 
foreign ports, both in Eoiope and America, 
were closed to as, and by a pig-headed pol- 
icy* our ports were closed to Uiem. There 
waa not work for anybody, and nearly 
everybody, therefore, was starving. Just at 
this time an event took place which, al- 
though a great bleesiug, and known to be 
so at the time by (ar-eigbted men, was not 
onaccompanied by those disasters wliich 
generally accompany great chaneee. While 
nearly all men were out of work, capital- 
isto began to introduce into tbe manu&c- 
toring districts labor-saving machines, 
which dispensed with seven ont of every 
eight handworkers. Ttiis waa the last straw. 
The men were in no humor for reasoning 
on the prindples of political economy. 
They were starving ; and to their eyes the 
new machinery cnt off every cb^ce of 
their ever working again. They formed 
the strongest and most secret combination 
ever known in this country. Their object 
was to destroy the new machines, and for 
three years the havoc they committed, eA- 

Kcially in Tsrkshire, Lancashire, and 
ittinghamshlre, waa immense. It was 
not until enormons powers were granted 
to tho military, the magistracy, and the 
police, that the conqiiracy was brou^t to 
an end by the execution of thirty of tlie 
ringlEAdeiB.t 
Snch was the n^serable oonditloa of the 

• The notorious" OtdoiB In Coundl." 
t The "Luddite Bialng:," u the dlaaffectJon ham 
been cklled, wu Intensified by the Oat that, 

taUitTwere h^idiiu^ ^^J ° "" ' "" " 
"The wnr eorlobed the landow 

the m&niifftatiiret, the fumer' 
iBhed the poor- It Is, Indeed, fi^ 
wblah lie between the Pea« 
Wtttarloo that we muiC date that war oi 
Uiat Hoelal eevetuioe between rich and 
Iween employenand employed^whlob 9 
the great dlsUultr at ICnBllrti poIitioL" 
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laborera, and their meagre powers of com- 
binatioD, at the dawn of the nineteenth 
century. Everywhere the combination 
laws were in fhll force ; the truck Hyatem 
was almost universally established, and 
still further, to make the workman depend- 
ent, he was paid at k>ng intervals ; and any 
advances kindly made to him hy a gener- 
ous employer were charged for at the rate 
of 26D per cent, per annum. Add to these 
the fact that tlie men were kept at work 
aixteen hours ont of every twenty -four,and 
it will be no matter of surprise tliat they 
were driven to defy the cruel and unjust 
laws which oppressed them, and to carry 
out their object, not only in the most na- 
tmal of all ways, but by the means with 
which they were most familiar, namely, 
by combination. 

The progress of indnatry at last rendered 
thia imperative. The application of ateam 
power to the processes ot juanu&cture, fol- 
lowed by the inventicaia of Arkwright^ 
Crompton, Hargreaves, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, and Others, bad almost 
annihilated the domestio system of manu- 
foctnring. Hitherto weaving had been * 
carried on in private houses and in sheds 
adjoining them, as is still the case in some ' 
parts of Yorkshire, as, for instance, thevil- 
loges about Hudderafield and Iiceds, Ap« 
preutices lived with their masters as pan 
of the fomUy.* It waa a common occur- 
rence lor the apprentice to marry hia mas- 
ter's daughter, and enter into partnership 
with her father. Witll the improvement of 
machinery, however, when several looms 
were worked by one engine, the domestic 
system was supplanted by the factory sys- 
tem. The rapid production of new ma- 
cbines ruined the trade of the band loom 
weaver. There can be no doubt that the 
introduction of machinery waa at first ex- 
tremely injurious to those whose means ot 
living were affected — as, indeed, every im- 
provement in machinery must injure those 
who are onlyabletokeepinthe old groove. 
By the inveotioa of machinery tbe public, 
who paid leas for their good8,and the man- 
nlactnrers who produced more cloth for 
tbfl same, or a less outlay, were tiie gainers. 
The old weavers were the only losers, t 

I have said the men resorted to the means 
with which they were most ^miliar, viz., 
combination. Their experiences on thia 
point have already been sketched, bnt noiT 
a new departure was made. In tiie b^in- 
ning of last century the principle of tbe 
guilda had extended itself beyond tbe mid- 
dle clasa, and had reached the working 

• In leoS there 
4,000 and 0^000 inhabit^^taT" 



clflBsea. Hon coirectljr apealdiig, tli« ov- 
ipitaliata had withdrawn, and lefb the men 
to oiganiw aod to promote tlieir aombinfr- 
tioa and oiganizaticoi. In 1703 the Wateh- 
makera' Sodetj and Qie Nonnan Society 
were eetnbliabed in Londtm upon the prin- 
4^ple of t^e piuent Mendlj eodetice; and, 
with othera neorljaa old, ore still in exist- 
enee. The example tbiu Bet wae followed 
by the rapid promotion of Bimilia BodetieB. 
Such aseodaticinB, however, were ill^al, 
and tbeir meetinra were obliged to be held 
privately. The Friendly &Haety of Iron 
Fonndera," which began in 18tO, need to 
meet on daik nighta on the pea^ waates 
and moon on the highlands of the Midland 
connties, and the archivee of the sodety 
were boiifd in the peat. These sodetiea 
hare now ramifications all over the empire, 
endin England and Wales alone have ftands 
amonntiiig to npwaids of £150,000. 

It vaa cnntomaiy at (he beginning of 
this centnij for men from varions foctoiies 
te meet at tftverns to pay tlieir inatalmenta 
Ljto Um Mendly society, the benefit Amd, 
or the bnrial dnb. At each gatherings the 
new Btate of a^irs — aa being the subject 
nearest every workman's heart— -natnially 
became the common topic of couTeisatiim, 
Every phase of theqneotion was thoroughly 
discDBsed, and the condnct of the seveial 
wni^yenwaa fredy criticized, Hie op- 
•ratlTea natoially inqnired why the hardest 
work and the least pay generul^ went to- 
gether. They saw that everything aronnd 
them was improving except their own con- 
dition, and this appeared to be deteriorat- 
in|^. At length some few who worked 
nnder a epedally severe taekmaater wonld 
natnrally rebel. Theywonld agree or com- 
bine to resist the inj nstice and oppression 
tmder which they soSered. Their Mends 
wonld not only sympathize with them, 
bnt, knowing not how soon they might be 
placed in a eimilar position, would help 
I ihem in their fight, slid thns, what was at 
I ^I8t merely s chat over a glass of beer, 
joon became a trade union. "Men," says 
I Mr.W.T. Thornton, "aro seldom collected 
together in large masaea withoat speedily 
t discovering that union, is strength, and men 
) whose daUy avocations obliged them to be 
oonstantly using, and by nse to be constantly 
flbarpening, their wite, were not likely 
tobe backward in making this discovery.'' 
The origin of the trade unions aceonnts 
for a great many of their peculiar features. 
As combining waa lll^cal, the nnions dis- 
gnised themselves as £iendly sodeties. In 
framing the rules the fonndeis natnrally 
looked at such models as tiiey were already 
possessed of; and, as wiser meri have done, 
they selected mnch that was bad as well 
asmnch thatwasgood. It is a remarkable 
&et (hat those rules at present in existence 
!n trade unions, which give so much oSiBnce 
to nanployera, aro all actual copies of the 



mles of the andent gnilds, or repradnotiogB 
of the provisions of ancient statutes. The 
workingmen invented no abanrdities. It 
cannot be too often borne in mind that 
trade unions are as much a natural devel- 
opment as is the British Constitution ■*- 
self^ and it is as foolish to expect immediate 
perfection In the one as finality in the 
amendments already efiect«d in the other. 
The history of the world teaches us that so 
nuireisal is frailly that it is not until every 
varied of error nas been passed throng 
and exhausted that tTiingi at last settle in- 
to the riicbt course. 

The workingmen, therefore cannot be 
blamed for not discovering that some ot 
the rales they adopted were hardly consist- 
ent with the general progress of opinion, 
and it is greatly la their credit that experi- 
ence has taoght them better. The foolish 
mles aro never introduced into new sode- 
ties, and they aie being giadnallyezpnnged 
troia the rales of the old ones. This must 
necessarily be a work of tune, becanseBev* 
enl of tl^ old mles have at first sight bh 



rallycommendilselftotheworkmen. Take, 
for Instance, the rules relating to appren- 
tices, in those trades to which no appren- 
ttoeehipls needed. The rule limiting the 
nnmb^ of apprentices is not only charac- 
teristic of almost all the guilds and of 
soma of the atatntes," bnt was copied by 
the Inns of Court and the Universities, and 
is, moreover, one that wonld eepeoally 
commend itself beforo the introdnctiou of 
machinery. In the first place, there was, 
and is, the desire to limit the number ot 
competitors as much aa possible. With » 
market snfGciently well stocked with work. 
men, each new arrival would be regarded 
with great jealonsy. Nor is there anything 
wrong in the notion of restricting the sup- 
ply of laborers. The point whero evil may 
creep in is found in the means taken to 
brin^ about such restrictions. A great an- 
thonty like Mr. J. 8. Mill urged npoo the 
workingmen the necessity of re^tIicting 
their numbers hs a means of increadng 
their wages. The plan be recommended 
was the prudential check'' of Ualthus. 
What, however, seems easy and roseate to 
the philosopher often appears difficult, if 
not impracticable, to the ordinary mortal ; 
and the last generation of British workmen 
took snch steps as instantly occnrred to 
them, or were suggeated to 'Uiem, and the 
leeults of which wero actually before their 
eyes. Each man wonld say to himsdf, 
"The less nninber of workers in my trade 
the better it is forme." It requires a high 
Btate of development to perceive the varions 
and intricate ways in which the laws of 
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uodnctioii and distribntion wmk so as to 
bring about the greatest Imppiueaa to the 
greatest nomber. Another point which 
would natoraUj occur to the workman 
would be that Aetanght the apprentice and 
received no remnneration. All the trouble 
andworkof training the jOQth were left to 
the artisan, and when the pupil wsfl pet- 
feet he at once competed with his t«acher. 
During the whole of tie seven years' ap- 
prenticeship the master received the bene- 
fits of the yonth'a extra labor, and of the, 
premium that was sometimes pail with 
hill), while the man who had borne the 
heat and burden of the daj received no ad- 
vantage whatever. The mle limiting the 
number of apprentices, then, was verj at- 
tractive ta the founders of trade unions. 
The improvements in machinery, however, 
are rapidly depriving the system of its util- 
ity. It may have required a long appren- 
ticeship before a man conld weave ; it re- 
^ aires little to "mind a loom;" and tbere- 
ite that rule of the trade unions, which is 
•o often quoted by employers as exhibiting 
ILe arbitrary principle of the unions, had a 
natural birth, is dying a natnral death, 
and will era long be decently buried apd 
duly forgotten. 

.iThe t^kde unions copied several other 
andeut provisions, such as the rules against 
Bj^tematic overtdme. The guilds also for- 
bade a member to work with a non-mem- 
ber. No member was to instruct another, 
aod "no person of (he mastery was to hire 
himself to a person of another mystery 
where greater wagea were offered." "Bat- 
tening" (exactly sitoilar to the Sheffield 
nstem, with the exception that in the old 
tunes it was l^al, and now it is not) was 
practised against those persona who ne^ec- 
t«d to pay their BubecriptioDS. Tbegoilds 
had alw> their "black lists," and the word 
"donation," now applied to the money 
^ven to men "on tiamp," is a translation 
of "Geo-chenk," thaword given bytheold 
Qerman guilds to the workmen who were 
similarly tramping. These and other rules 
were copied into the codes of tbe new 
unions. They are rapidly becoming obso- 
lete, and are not enforced at all in tbe iron 
industries. In these industries no fixed 
periodof service is imposed on apprentices, 
nor is their number limited. The union 
men do not refuse to work with non-union 
men, and "rattening" is not allowed. 

From this it is seen that, in the natoral 
Older of things, tbe early trade nnion- 
ists selected r^es which they now ignore. 
They aLjo showed at times more of the 
bigotry and narrow-mindednees of a by- 
gone age than one likes to see now. There 
have been intoleiouta in every creed, 
and it would be strange if trade unions had 
ibmished an exception. Even (ha most 
vartial inqnirer would fail to detect any 
tCaae intolerance in trade unionism than eaii 



be found in the society whicu wwt presided 
over by the Dnke of Cumberland— or,indeed, 
in any other combination. It would, how- 
ever, not have been surprising if intoler- 
ance had reached its culminating point in 
trade unions. The wonder is, not that there 
has been so much ill-feeling on the part of 
the men, but that there baa been so little. 
Oppression breeds intolerance. The men 
knew that it was illegal to combine, and 
having therefore to conspire, they came to 
regard l>oth their masters and the lawn a£ 
their natnral enemies, against whoin they 
would have to wage a war prolonged, if not 
everlasting. " Consciousness," says Thoih- 
lon, "of being singled out as victims by a 
partial and iniquitous law, directed exclu- 
sively against themselves, naturally excited 
in them both general pr^udice against all 
law, and special rancor against those in 
whose behalf the specially obnoxious law 
had been enacted. ' ' Created by strikes and 
nortured by oppression, unions loog re- 
tained their warlike spirit, a characteristic 
which now happily ia passing away. 

It remains to add that combinationf 
began, not amongst the workmen, bat 
amongst tbe masters. Theemployedmerely , 
followed the exemple of their employers. 
It was, and still is, the practice of large 
capitalists to combine to keep down the 
price of labor, instead of competing nitji 
each other, and so raisirig wages to their 
" legitimal* ^te," as it is caUed. Until 
lately tbe combination of the masters has 
been directed to a great extent gainst poor, 
ignorant, and disunited men, and on that 



changed. 

It is seen, then, that trade unions were 
not improvraed. They are not sodden and 
impulsive combinationB, carelessly formed 
to be hastily abandoned. They are the 
nataral ont^^wth of natural laws. Work- 
men soon perceived th^t all the extra profits 
luising from approved appliances went 
into tiie pockets of the capitalists, and 
that a great deal of additional misery and 
suffering was imposed upon themselves. 
They saw that the hardest fare and the 
moat work always accompanied each other, 
and there were complaints loud and deep. 
Indeed, trade unions have always been 
"forced" into existence by the oppressitni 
of the masteia : and when attempts have 
been made by the men to establish a union 
in the absence of pressure &om above, they 
have always fikiled,* At this distance of 
time we can now clearly see that the em- 
ployers of Nottingham must be blamed for 
the fact that, in 1812, half the population of 
their town lived upon public relief. To 
destroy a loom was punishable with death, 
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aitd it was then that nnmerons 
uf. workmen sprung into existence. These 
iwwiciatioDs. developed into tiada nniona aa 
Buua Md the luff permitted them to do bo. It 
cau IiLirdlj lie doubted that the indictment, 
fUij-Eji-ven jarda long, charging some me- 
chiuiiis, in 1B46, witJi conspiring to get tip a 
Btrike, and with Bome " tlionsauds" of mis- 
demeanors, was the beginning of the now 
large assiiuiatioc linawn as the Ainalga- 
' mated Society of Engineeie, and if its 
sncceas was at all ilonbtfnl, the conduct of 
the Me^BTs. Piatt in 1862 eetablished its 
basis on a rock. * It was the violation of 



13 CI«otge IT., cap. 68, bj tbe tnasten, in 
bTor of themselves and sfrainHt the inter- 
csts of the men, which led the Spltalfield 
weaveis to form their association. The 
oppression of the miners led to the fbrma- 
tion of the tmion in 1831 ; while the cloth- 
workers, the hatters, calico printers, the 
Scotch bakera (who in 1B46 were litUe bet- 
ter than slaves), and all the new as well a« 
the old societies, have been forced into ex- 
istence bj the injostice of the emplojers. 
"I am no lover of trade nnions," says the 
Bishop of Manchester, "but they have 
been forced upon the working classee hy 
the inequitable nseof the power of capitaL" 
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CHAPTER II. 



TRADE UNIONS — THEIR PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT. 
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The events whose history has been 
sketched in the pnrvions chapter show that 
combinations amongst workmen have ex- 
isted from a remote period, as well as indi- 
cate tbe origin of trade nnions. It was 
neoenary thus to trace the historical con- 
tinni^ ofthe steps that led to the formation 
of nnious, else their actual objects wotild 
not bo clearly defined ; the difficulties en- 
oonutered and overcome not snfGcientl; 
appreciated ; the basis on which nnions reet 
not Uioronghly understood, and the fiitnre 
of snch institntiona not readily realized. 

When, however, Qle existence of nnions 
became a fact, their sncceeding career was 
l)y no means smooth. Evei7 
had to be wrtuig from the legislati 
tbe severest stmgglee, and there was always 
k niBrdineas shown to hamper or doitroy 

The power with which it was thonght 
tinionism oonld be cmshed was very slowly 
withdrawn. It was not nntil 1824 that 
combinations of working men were rendered 
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poses alone. The statnte which gave this 
power, however, was anything bnt latis- 
KCtory. The word of the master was 
always to be taken in preference to that of 
the servant ; the judges decided that all 
coitibinatiODB whidi were "in restraint of 
trade^^ were criminal ^ and the Qneen's 
Bench in 1667 confirmed the decision of 
the magistrates (vide Hornby *. Close), that 
societies having rules enabling them so to 
act, could hold no property, Dot even for 
benevolent and charitable porpoees. This 
decision had reference to boiler-makers 
and iron ship-bailders, and creat«d a great 
sensation. More than one London news- 
paper declared' a belief and expressed ■ 
hope that by it unionism had received 
its death blow. The trade nnionists, 
loo, were naturally alarmed ; but they 
W6.e not prepared to see destroyed an 
institntion which had been builded np 
with so much tronble, and in the face of so 
many difficulties. A conlerence of trade 
tinlon delegates was convened by the 
" Working Men's Association." and met In 
St. Martin's Hall, onllanihS, 6,7, 8,1867, 
to consider the matter, as well as the Rt^al 
Commindon toinqnire into the trade nnionti 
that the Qoverament of the day had just 



been hold before. Theie wera present 
deU^tM ftata aixtr^-fiTe London aodetiee, 
twelve provincial trade oonniaU, and 
Iwentj-fivB provincial trade Bodetiee. This 
conference was the foremnner of the trade 
unions congreea that is now each » prom- 
inent annnaJ pnblic event. The delates 
wei« nuauimaoB in calling for an immediate 
alteraition of the law, and so determined 
was Oitii aspect that the; lefosed to accept 
H A compromise the meAanre introduced 
into the Eoose of Commons bj Mr. Neole, 
H. P., fbr Oxford, having for Ha otgect a 
temporaij protection to certain of the 
doctetiee. Oix the other hand, a resolution 
was psBsed, a bill was drafted, and a peti- 
tion adopted, which I here lepiodnce. Se- 

" That, takinginto consideration the late 
decision of the Court of Qneen'a Ben<^, in 
refraence to trade nnions, deiwiving tliem 
of all l^sl reci^Qitian, and of pnitectian 
for their funds ; fnrther, taking into oon- 
sideration the benevolent pnrpoees for 
which the bnik of aa(\h funds are ButMcribed, 
(his meeting of trade dde^tes isof opinion 
that it Is the bounden dnty of the legisla- 
ture toenaotmoh lawaaa will protect their 
ftands, and thereby place the members of 



M^estj's snl^ectsi and also bearing <n 
mind the laet that the vrorking of these 
trade nnions are to be inquired into by a 
Eojal Commission, and that legislation in 
respect to them may hei«aft«r take place, 
we consider that a bill ot the following 
nature will answer that pnrpoee ; — 

BILI, 

"Whereas combinations or aaaociations 
of the opeiatiTe clawes for the protection 
of their trade interests are recognised by 
law ; and whereas it appears that no ade- 
quate secnrity is by law provided for the 
mfe^ of the fiinds collected by snch asso- 
ciations ; be it therefore enacted, etc. , etc. 

" That the same protection shall tie given 
to all members of snch combinations or 
Dttociations of the operative classes in re- 
spect to the fbnds collected for the pnrposes 
c^ the protection of their trade interests as 
are a^rded to Qie memliers ef Friendly 
8ocioties by the Friendly Societiea Act ; 
and shall be recoverable foim deiknlteia 
in the same way and manner as is pro- 
vided for in the said Friendly Societies' 
Act ; and that their protection in re- 
spect to such funds shall be effectual 



•TbB obSeatottbe commisalon wan " tolnqaln 
lotothe oj^vilzMioa Bud rulovof trade unlonj 
udoUier ■flwwiAtloiui, wfaetber of workmen or 
amployen, uid Into (hv elToct produced by Bach 
unfoDV And Aflfloalfttloiui on the workmen and 
«»ployei> i«n>MiU<eIy , and the nUtlon between 
werkmon koa employerm aBd on tiia trade and 
Indiutr)' ot the eoonta;." 



whether rach ossocintions aliall be n«< 
nected with Friendly, Benefit, or Provident 
Societies, or otherwise, and shall extend to 
all snch fonds as are not to be devoted to 
the promotion of objects criminal in their 
own nature, but that nothing herein con- 
tained shall entitle the ofBoe-beareisof such 
MMciationa or combinations to sne any of 
their members for arreor of contribntions, 
nor in any respect to coerce any individnal 
to become a member of sooh association , 
they shall give any farther legal recogni- 
tion (except as hereinbefore provided for) 
to such societies as is already given in Law. 
This Act to have eflect nntil the end of the 
Parliamentary session next after the Royal 
Commission of Inqniry on Trade Unions 
has given in its report." 

The petitiou was as follows : — 
The ffumble PetitUm of Ihe Undertiftied Mem- 

bera of the Society of , nMfrwWtwg 

or meeltTig at (or la) , in tie 

FaritA of , QnaUy : 

Humbly sHSwrrH,— 

That your petitioners have seen with deep 
concern that by the late decision of the 
Court of Qneen's Bench, in the case of 
Hornby v. Close, this organizatiDn of work- 
ing men, in common with net^ly two 
thousand similar Associations thronghont 
the United Kingdom, are deprived of all 
legal recognition, and of ptotection fbr our 

That snch Ainds havingbera contributed, 
not merely for what we consider tike legiti- 
mate protection of onr trade interests, bnt 
also, and principally, formntnal help uid 
support in eeasona of adversity - your Peti- 
tioners hmnbly submit that such a state ot 
the law is an ii^nstice to ns as membera of 
the commnnity, will lend to foster fraud 
and to disconrage provident habits ; and is, 
therefore, extremely undesirable to estab- 



Tour Petitioners therefore humbly pray 
yonr Honorable House forthwith to enact 
such a law as will give to us, and the mem- 
bers of all such Soaetjes, the same protec- 
tion ibr their fnnda as ore enjoyed by all 
other classes of her Majesty's snbjecia 
against fraud and dishonesty. 

And your Petitioners will pray, etc. 

There were many decisions given, too, by 
judges and minor magiatratcfl that showed 
distinctly employers and operatives were 
not eqnal when standing before the seat of 
judgment. The law did not seem particu- 
larly just that would not allow men to 
"picket" in the tailor's strike, but which 
allowed the masters to address a circular to 
theii fellow-employeie (tieing membeia of 
the Master Tailors' Association), asking 
them not to employ certain nnioniat work- 
men named therein ; nor does that decision 
(on the same dispute) seem a very w 
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Rbich, (wkuowledgiDg thftttba aimpl« act 
of one nan peranBding; another is pufect^ 
legal, jet Btntod that, becanse sevaral men 
oiganized themselves to inform norkmeu 
that snch and such a shop was on strike, 
OiBj ireie deemed goilty of an offence 
agiunst tlie Uw. Nor conld rigbt-minded 
men be bronght- to aee the jnatice of that 
Jaw which, wkile it only fined the maet«r 
Sir breach of contract, imprisoned the ser- 
vant for the same offenea. It was not andl 
ISTl that an Act was passed remedying 
theee defects. The law on the enbjecteven 
then was, unfortunately, very ambignons 
and imperfect. The nnjuat, cmel, and 
blundering imprisonment of the gas stoken 
showed that there was still plenty of scope 
for conning lawyers when pleading to an 
excited jury and before a prejudiced jadge. 
As a matt«r of fact the whole tendeat^j of 
legislation for the men by the masters has 
ever been to keep wages low. Indeed, that 
has t>een the avow^ object of the laws 
which h>ve been passed. To counteract 
this, the untoiia were formed to keep them 
high, and we have the authority of a man 
who belierad in a high moral standard that 
snch conduct was piaisewortby. "If it 
were possible," wrote Mr. J. 8. MUI, "for 
the working classes, by combining among 
themselves, to laiseor keep up the general 
nteof wi^es, it need hardly be said tJiat 
tiiis would be a thing not to be ponisbed, 
but to be welcomed and rejoiced at." The 
ftuther improvements in the law in this 
respect will be noticed in dne course. 

At this time trade nnioDS were regarded 
nufiivorably hy a large portion of the public, 
In consequence of what was known as the 
Sheffield outrages. "In order to eompel 
men to join their unions and comply with 
the niles, a system had been adopted of 
taking away the tools and driving bands of 
independent or defaulting workmen, and 
this system had become so tmiveisal that 
when tools or bands had been stolen, the 
sufferers applied syatematically to the sec- 
retary of Uie union to know on what terms 
the lost articles wotild be reetoied. Bat 
the tmionistH were not long content with 
this exercise of their power, and proceeded 
to the execution of a series of outrages and 
Crimea which are perhaps almost without 
parallel in the history of commonitiea sup- 
posed to be civilized. Masters and work- 
men who refused or failed to comply witb 
their rules, were snlyected to treatment of 
the most diabolical charactcir. Ttaeircattle 
vere hamstmng, or otlierwise mutilated, 
their ricks set on fire. They were shot at, 
and in one inatanoe » master was killed by 
aa air gnn fired into a crowded room. Gun- 
powder was nsually employed in the case of 
obnoxious workmen. Canisters were thrown 
down chimneys, bottles filled with the ex- 
plosive, to which lighted ftases wer« at- 
tached, were thrown throngh windows of 



the wodcman's dwellisK-Iioiisee, thus eX' 
posing women and chil&^n to its tenibls 
eflbcta.' It was a common practice to place 
gunpowder in grinding tzonghs, vhich ex- 
ploded as soon as work was eommenced." 



the f^reat body of the working clusea. Out 
of sixty tiade unions, then in existence, 
twelve were implicated in these ontrages, 
and of these it was shown on inquiry that 
the greater proportion of the manbers knew 
nothing of the actions of their officers. 

The result of the Sheffield ontmgee was, 
that a Boyal Commieaton was appointed in 
1867 to inqiur* Into the matter and into the 
condition of trade mnions generally. The 
conference of delegates already alluded to 
urged upon the ^vemment that a trade 
unionist representative should sit upon tbs 
commission. The request, was r«ftiBed, but 
ultimately a concession was made tiutHr, 
Frederic Harrison, barriBter-at-Iaw, a 
well-known advocato of tmionism and pos- 
sessing the confidence of the tmioniBtsj 
should sit on the commission, and he rendi 
ered signal services in that position. The 
trude unionists also asked to be present at 
theinquirjto "watch" theirintOTest. This 
also was refused, bnt the point was imma- 
terial as the Honseof Lords amended the 
constitntion of the commission by thmwing 
its dooi« open to the press and the pnblie. 
The disclosniee before the ccmmiSBion are 
now a matter of history. The authors of the 
outrages were discovered only on theirown 
confession, made nnder a promise of par- 
don, and thus they escaped punishment. 

The good points of trade unions were 
also fully plawfd before the commission by 
the beat of the unions' secretoriea, whose 
evidence wilt well repay perusal at Uiis day. 
Altogether the inquiry raised trsde tmiona 
in the estimation of the public. It was 
seen that, purged of their impurities, they 
would be excellent InstitutiDns, and the 
legislature set to work to give them legal 
status. In 1S71 the Trade Union Act was 
passed, making trade imions legal societies, 
and preventing the membeiB tmta being 
liable to prosecution fbr conapinur, an 
offence for which, in daysgonel^, so many 
had Buffered imprisonment ; wlule by aa 
interpretation given to Kusaell Gump's 
Act of 1S68, due protection was given to 
the fnnds of the society. In shorty tnde 
unions were now acknowledged to be insti- 
tutions of the country. They had hence- 
fbrth a charter of liberty and under the light 
and freedom so given to them the^ began to 
flourish, and, as wiU be shown m the suo. 
ceeding pages, have eontdnued to flourish, 
to the welfiwetrf th* woikiiig bIimm, and 
ths general benaflt of tiM lAalc cMnmOB* 
wealth. , - I 



CHAPTER in. 

TRADES UNIONS — THEIR OBJECTS. 
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The foi«goiag aocoont of the origia of 
tMde nnions ia almost an answer U> the 
qneetion, "What iira the olgects of tr^e 
nnions?" 'I'he qaeelion most at oil timM 
be difflcolt to answer in a sentence, be- 
caose the scope of the ottjects of unionism 
^rowa frith the growth of nnionum. At 
dnt Ouy were merely a protection against 
eontiacte being (oo onjnst, loo heavy to be 
boms. They now demand — and rightly 
so — that contntcta shall be fair. Mr. Dnn- 
alDgsaystheobject of a trade union is "to 
ensure the freedom of exchange with regard 
tQ labor, by putting the workman on Bome- 
thiog like an eqoal poeition in baigadninf; 
with big employer." Profeeeor Fawcett 
takes a similar view. Trade unions an 
fbrmed, he s^b, so " that the laborer may 
hare the sune chaoce of seUiiighis lahra 
dearly aa t^e master has of buying it 
diea^y." At a later date, the Bame au- 
thority declares the intention of the mm to 
have been "to protect themselvee against 
what ace supposed to b« the conflicting in- 
terests of their employers, ' ' So, too, Mr. 
' FredericHarriBoubelieTeethat, at anyrate, 
" the all-important qneetion is how equali^ 
Is to be established, ' ' and he represents the 

iilacing of labor on the same footing as cap- 
t&l as the great tUnderatwm. Mr. W. T. 
Thornton, however, admits of no sndt ob- 
ject as the abstract idea of equity, The 
object of nnionism, he maintains, is not 
merely to free men from t^e dictation of 
their employers, but to change pomtionB, 
and to dictate ; and that "their mleis to 
get as much aa they can, and to keep as 
mtich aa they can get." 

Altbongh the evidence given before the 
Trade Union Commiasiou by some of the 
most iuteUigent and trustworthy of the 
trade union secretariea eadorses such views 
as those eipreeaed byHr. Thornton, yet the 
history of the movement shows that al- 
though unions may have been tbonded 
principally, if not solely, as protective as- 
sociations, and have dev^oped to some ex- 
tent into aggressivB amociations, yet they 
have lon^ ago embraced other features in 
their objects. They now aim at every 
means that will raise workmen to the best 
poaition it is possible for them to obtain . 
An impartial inqairec, then, will take > 



higher view of the object of trade unionism 
tlian iii. Thornton believee in, without 
being liable to a charge of sentimentalism. 
The object of a trade union is a wide one, 
viz., to do all that can be done to bett«r in 
every respect the condition of its members. ^ 
The raising of the rate of wagee Is on- I 
donbtodly Uie principal means to that end, i 
buttosay that it is the "sole aim" is to 
mistake the one for the oUier. Based apon ' 
xmion, the efibrta of these oi^aniiations 
are collective, and the results general, not 
special. Unlike moat kinds of individual 
eSbrt, the object isnot to assist men to lift 
themselves outof their class, as if they were 
ashamed of It, or as if mauoal labor were a 
disgrace, bat to raise Hie class itself in 
physical well-beiug sod self-estimatioa • 

No «icyolop»dia baa yet deroted mi ar- 
ticle to trade nnion^ and yet trade nnion- 
ism ia an accomplished fact. They are 
built on a lock — a Arm, sound, sahetantial 
basiB. They cannot be annihilated. If they 
were done away with to-day, they would 
spring ay again to-morrow, Uie same as ia 
tJie celebrated disputo witji Messrs. Piatt, 
of Oldham, when the men were starved 
into enbmission, and were obliged to give 
up their onion, yet they re-joined aa soon as 
they were atwork. .^thoDgh nnionism in 
Idncashire languished dnring the cotton 
famine, it sprang into life vrith renewed 
vigor when tiie crisis was over. It wonld 
be well if the employers at present endeav- 
oring to crush out unionism amongst the 
workmen would take warning from these 
Htcta. It la a ntistake to say that unions 
are the cause of hostility between labor t 
and capital ; they are the result of tbathos- • 
tUity. It will be well for the employers to | 
remember this. Itwill bewell for them to 
realize tbe&ct that nnions will not decrease ' 
in power, as some persons fondly hope. 

Wherever there has been intelligence, 
there has been combination. Professor 
Fawcett pointed ont^ in 1B71, that there 
was no combination amongst the agricul- 
tnral laborers, because they were "too ig- 
norant," and because there was a "want of 
Intelligence." They quietly submitted in 
North Herefordshire to a pittance of nine 
or ten shillings a week, wlule thdx fbllow- 
laboren in Warwickshii* were fcetting 



twelve BhilUnf^ a week, and probAblj they 
were so inured to snfiMng that thej 
would uever have complained, had tbej 
not been perBietentlj subjected to pitiless, 
relentleas, and objectlesa crurity. It ia a 
fikct tbatthemoet iutelUgeut of onr arti- 
sans are the most earnest advocates of 
trade anionB, and tbeee have not been Blow 
to isstract their less fortunate brethren in 
the advantages of unionism. 

The power of trade unions will ineraaee 
with experience, and their influence will 
extend as education becomes general. It 
is for employere to say whether they will 
bow to a necessity graciouBly, or. as hither- 
to, goad to the last extremity. Daj by 
daj the men are becoming less and lesi de- 
pendent npon the caprice of employere. 
Their demand for j ust laws cannot longer 
be disregarded, and even how they are 
able to show that they are as competent as 
any other cIms to take care of their own 
personal habits and requiietaents. 

The nnions, formed in the manner de- 
scribed, spread rapidly. They did not 
long conGne themselies to the villager or 
towns in which they began, but the 
"unions" in various placee"amalgiunated," 
and thus influenced Wge areas. They ex- 
tended their ramiflcation stUl wider, and 
tbej embraced the whole kingdom, and 
Bven obtained a footing in America and 
Australia. 

No trade nnion ia sabeidized. Thefnnds 
arite &om the contribntions of membeifi. 
In the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
the contribntion generaUy is one shilling 
a week, and if a man be in arrears, be ia 
snspended &om the benefits of the society 
— unless, indeed, he is out of work, or in 
distressed <^cninBtancea. 

No sketch of a trade ni.iou can give any 
idea of thescrupnlous care that is taken to 
do that which is lawful and right. The 
oodeofmlesof a trade union bristles witji 
Judicions safegnanls. The ideas that a 
strike depends upon the tpw dixit of a paid 
Bfptator, and thatif the men were to vote 
by ballot on the qneetion, they would never 
consent to a strike, are conceived by those 
only who do not luiow what a trade onion 
ia. In most cases a strike is the reenlt of 
action taken by the men themselves in eat^ 
district, theeiecntivehavingmore power to 
prevent a strike than to initiate one. So 
recently as the last cotton strike, the exec- 
ntive did all they could to prevent the 
strike, hot the operatives rushM. into it in 
epite of the protestations of r .!1 the leaders. 

An a proof of the care taken to avoid 
strikes, may be mentioned that several of 
the most powerful nnions in the kingdom, 
have madearule that in no case sh^ aid 
be given to any local branch, nulesa it can 
be proved that before going out a tn/mt 
fide offer of arbitration has Iwen made to 
the employer. The lecretariee, or execu- 



tive, too, always warn their union to avoid ' 
caaBcB of dispute. "It was confidently ex- 
pected," says Mr. Thos. Hughes, in the 
Cbitunf, "that strikes would grow in num- 
bers and intensity, as the nnions spread 
over larger areas ;" bnt"ofIate years the 
nnmbei of these strikes has notably dimin- 
ished ; and every year the chanc«s of 
snch lamentable contests seem likely to 
decrease." It ahonld be noted forUier, 
that Mr. Frederic Harrison, at the Trade 
Union Congress, and Mr. I^eorge Howell, 
in the Contempwary Beviev, pointed oat 
that "in 1882, the Amalgamated Engineers,- 
with an income of XI^,UOD, and a cash 
balance of £166,000, expended in diepntea 
altogether, inclnding the support they gave 
to other trades, thesnm of £895only. That 
was f^ letiB than one per cent, of their in- 
come. Thelronfounders spent, out of an 
income of £42,000, £214 only ; and the 
Amalgamated Carpenters, who had had s 
nnmtwrof disputes, and had been engaged 
in strikes, spent £2000 only, otit of X50,000, 
which was only four per cent. ; the Tailois, 
with £18,000, spent £665 only ; and the 
Btonemasons, with 11,000 meroliers in 
union — the report seems to say more in 
sorrow than pride — spentnothing in strikes. 
During six years of unexampled bad trade, 
reduction of wages, and industrial distnrb- 
anee, there were a great many etrikes, and 
during that period, seven great trade socie- 
tiee expended in the settiement of dift- 
pntee £162,000 only, ont of a capital of 
nearly £3,000,000. Last year these socie- 
ties, with an aggregate inoomeof £330,000, 
and a cash balance of £360,000, expended 
altogether, in matteiB of dispute, about 
£5000, which was not two per cent, npon 
Uie whole of their income, and not one per 
cent, upon their total available resources 
for the year." The rules of unions, too, 
are so framed that the work of the officers 
of the local union ia not interfered with by 
the duties of their office. Thua no memb^ 
must caJl on an ofGcer when he is at luE 
ordinary work under a penalty of one 
shilling ; and there are many wise and 
pmdent regulation a, the most important of 
.which will be pointed ont in due course. 

A remarkable feature in trade unionism, 
is its thorough nnaelflshness. The varions 
aocletiea are not opposed to each other ; in- 
deed, they help one another. Every assist- 
ance is given to those who are prepared to 
sacrifice whatever benefits are to be derived 
&om living in this country, by emigrating 
to anothra-. Workingmen realize the fact 
that by some going, aU are benefited. Not 
only do they cheerftilly submit to the ordi- 
nary contributions of an entrance fee, and 
a weekly subscription, bnt they ore ever 
ready to pay an extra levy, sometimes for 
their own trade purposes, but very often 
for til tenor objects, snch aa BBdsting Mr. 
PlimaoU in hia agitation. The noble ynj 
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In wUeh Biiaeai tnrj nnioD helped Urn 
•grlcnltnral luboren, aod in nUch boom of 
them eafaacribed to Urn nlief fbnd for the 
&minein India, wiUnot eisilj be fiirgot- 
ten. Tliia aaen&x by tlw inidiridnKl for 
ihe benefit of the cominnui^, oontnota 
^yttttCtity with the thorooKhlr aelfith pn>- 
granune of the Nfttional Fedention of Amo- 



. n th* 

tide of tlw men iriMnever di^iatta nrin. 
The emplojen do not try to lielp each 
tther. TIieyAreia oppositicHitoeachother. 
timiz motto is, "Ewdi for bimwalf," aoA 
thej' are only nnitod In Omu sMempts to 
crush tbe mm. The men, on the other 
hand, it U worth repeating, sink aH Indi- 
Tidoal fe^ingB, Mtd help each other is a 
thoroughly practical and {OMaeworthy 



x> point oDt that the prinoijde 
(f onioniun ia extending beiyond indlndoal 
trades. In all large' " ' * 



Mai interests of the onioniski i] 
- represented, and an attentiTe reader of the 
pnblic prints cannot hare &iled to notice 
that they are as ready to eeastae the action 
of nnien members nbo have done wnmg bb 
to aapport the action of thoaevhoue in the 
right! The growth of oniouism showa it- 
aeSf atiO. farther in the annnal congress 
which ia now held. Tbia is a thoronghly 
aataonal institution, and ita arrangementa 
^ow of the widest poaeible latitude in the 
saliQects for disonssicn. It is now sixteen 
years since the "Labor Parliament" b^an . 
(at Haocheeter) its annual siUings, and if 
there were no other evidence of tlie great 
good nnionism aocompliihea, the work of 
the Trade Union Congreea wonld be ample 
testimony. Many most beneficent acts of 
Parliament are direct^ due to the action of 
the congreas, and outers have been, and 
othKS tv;ain are being, improved by the 
sune inflaence. The EmployeiB' liability- 
Bill ir a case in point, and t«stifie8 also to 
the persistent indnatiy and ability with 
which all obstacles are removed and all dif- 
fienltles oTercome. The extension of the 
Factory Acts to workshops ia another in- 
stance, aa ia also the Act for the better Reg- 
ulation of Mines ; while the protection tS*- 
forded to wages by alterations in tiie 
Baakmpt Lawia use daa to the direct 
inflnence of the parliamentary committee 
(rftbe congr cBO . At present it is exerting 



driTers; the protection of merchant seamen, 
and a great many other thin^. In addi- 
ttim, the congress, as hsa been said, exerte 
its infinence on many qnestlons that may 
noiat first sight appear really "laborques- 
tioDfl." While disavowing party politics, 
tt JUfff» that workn«a shonld m cmftiB- 



ehioed; tint tl>e Corrttpt Fiacttoes Act 
should cheapen the cost of elections, so tliat 
\a,hoT may have a chance of direct represen- 
tation in Parliament; that aiteratioDS in the 
criminal law shall not a^ct workmen dif- 
ferently to other people ; and that artisans 
shall be Jurymen, factor; inspectors, and 
otherwise act on those occasions wherein 
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oonoBrned as anybody else. Added to 
which it shenld be observed that the an- 
nnal gathering together of the picked 
nuionists of the country most tend to 
strengthen tbo feeling of brotherliood 
amongst them which is the basia on which 

It is eeey to see witherwwrd this tendency 
points. From a national ccmgress to an in- 
tematdonal congress is a very short step. 
The Trade Union Congreesof 1879 passed a 
teaalntion in favor of a federation of all the 
tiadeaofthe United Kingdom, and thorongh 
unionists desire to see a federation of ail 
the trades throni^nt the world. An in- 
twnatioDal congress was Bneceesftelly at- 
tempted some years ago, and failed at last 
only because of the sodaliam so cbaiacter- 
istic of the continental oucrtcr, who dreams 
of an exterminating war against a claas, in- 
stead of seeking to do that which the Inter- 
national Society originally intended to do, 
via. , to m^e txade nnionism cosmopolitan 
Instead of national. 

The experience of the late Intern atl<»ial 
AssodatioD ^ill enable the promoters of a 
new one, inevitable sooner or later, to ar- 
lanfte matteni apon as sonnd a basis asara 
ba& unions in this conntiy. The leading 



•When the Tiade Union Oonenaa Ont started. 
II wu mads the medium at adarHHiln b^vor of 
(he prlodplea of uDlonlsBi b7 (enUemen ot posi- 
tion, not members of any anion. It waaaoon 
Hen that these addreaiet, however IntenatioK, 
werenot of tba4piaoyoal hnalneaa oharagter for 






It of men who obviooalj requlrvd 
prindplea they held , and the pra- 
rth Ibrudden by a fltandli^ order ' 



f trade milaaa are utmectianry." 
juwever, are alwara given for ad- 
Cenenl sottleola aifbctini; la,boT, 1^ 
oompcMnt anthoritJea, at tlmee wbleb do not hi- 
lerTerawtththehnaln^DftheaanBnH. AnethM 
and an Important point that waa found toT«qalra 
alteraUonwaatbatlntheearlrdavaof the oov 
gT«a« Viie t^mlMlons for the sdmlaalon of del*, 
catei were not luffldently atrlnBent, or. more 
oomotly apanUng, were not omied out with 
piopBT liBor. A pecnliai ofavumalance brought 
the matter to a crlala. The pajd tgttaton o? a 
"Fair Trade'' orgaoliatioD had offered iheir aer- 
vioea aa delecatea r- 'aitouaLjr la «rtaln anions, 
aDdtheae.HotUBted... aAilweooaomT.aacepled 
those aerrloea. .'i atrltaton pKaenled tbem- 
•elvea for ulmtasion at the aonBTeaa of 18»l (held 
In London), butaller aome diaoiualon were ei- 
peUed— the rule tbat delesates ahoold be for- 
mally cleoted, and theirexpeuwa paid by (be ao- 
olMy which sent Uum. being on Ihia oooaslon 
oarrled out, dnplte prHodeot ; and the matter 
WBaflnallysetatrert bya resolution "that no 
one ^ould be eligible h a dclanle whose ex- 
pensee are paid hy private indivtdiiala, or by any 
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trade tmioniAts in England tealiio Uw fitft, 
Mid are not afraid to ezpien it. Tbe germ 
of the organtEfttion is present in the fbieign 
bnuichcs of some of the largest anions, and 
it IB DO nncommmi thing Ibr tbe wotkiog- 
men here to aaaist their bxetliren in dis- 
pnt«H abroad. To almost all tbe meetings 
of the Trade Union Congress come mes- 
mgm ttona their contisent&l Mends. In 
1UT8 it WHB fiom tlie ' ' latcmational Labor 
Union," in 1879 itwas from tbe Trade 
Unions of Germany. In 1881 tlie workmen 
of Switaerland siniitailj approached their 
English friends; and in 1863 came on iuyr- 
tation &om Paris that was cordially ac- 
cepted. The friendly feeling towards each 
other of workmen in different coontiiea, 
and the Intamational relationBhips that are 
springing np, were illnstiated in 1374 and 
in 1683 b; the Tiait to England of depnta- 
I tiona from the railway serranla of France 
and Belgium; and Itillmorerecentlyby the 
reciproMl vuite of tbe London and Paris 
cabmen. 

This noble sentiment is pecnliar to work- 
men. Tlie employers have not yet learned 
to love one another. It ia a sentiment, 
however, that is rapidly spresding, and in 
high qoMtera. Profe*tor Tborold Ko([erB, 
in bis admirable weak so often qnot«d, 
says, "I contesa that I look forward to the 
international anion of latxH' partnerships 
as the beet prospect the world has of coeic- 
ing ttuwe hateflil instincts of government, 
all alike irreHponsible and indifferent, by 
which nations are perpetaally armed 
against each other, to the infinite detri- 
ment, loss, and demoralization of all.'' 

In response to the invitation of 1683, 
jost referred to, the Trade Unions Congress 
empowered Mr. E. W. Bailey, Mr. John 
Bomett, and Mr. Heniy Broadharst and 
others to attend the conferenw in Paris of 
reprcMBtalive working men of France, 
Italy, and Spain, and I will allow the«e 
gentlemen to eipress their views on the 
matter in their own words, by giving a con- 
densation of tbeir official report. "Tbe 
conference was presided over by Messrs. 
Broadhnrst and Shipton, and by Miss 
Simcoi, and by the French, Italian, and 
Spanish delegates snccessively. Mr. Bur- 
nett presided over the first pablie meeting, 
and Mrs. Heatherley over the third. Tbe 
French procedure in bnsinees is different 
from onr own. They discnss a question 
generally. They attempt to form a resolu- 
tion to meet the expression of opinion 
given in debate. 8o &t as onr experience 
went, thismodeisnotsoexpeditjonsastbe 
custom adopted by ns, of drawing npa 
resolation sod debating it, and then 
amending it as may be found necessary. 
We found that the chief work ]aj in the 
debate in committeeover tbe t«rms of reso- 
Intiona. At one time it looked ss though 
the txaduvtem voold &il in thj.. wou; 



howerer, this undeainble erentwaa avoid- 
ed, and our sabseqaent bnaineas became 
more agreeable and easy. The point of 
difference vraa the extent to wmch the 
State should be asked to protect labw . 

"Our time was too much occupied with 
meetings to admit of much investigation 
into the niunber, theextent, and Btreagtli 
of the Paris trade unions; but so lar as we 
oould gather, it appeared that the comptw- 
ilors, the engineers, the smiths, and the 
carpenters possessed the beet unions. Even 
these cannot be compared with the British 
onions in stability or discipline. Tbe dif- 
Bcolty appears to be to get them to pay 
contributions of more than twopence a 
week. Even this snm is only paid by a 
comparatively small number of the men. 
The maaoas' delegate slated that out of 
some thousands of masons who ao'epted 
tbe principles of their society, only about 
sixty men were regnlar subsoibers. From 
this statement, and from etbei things 
which came under onr observation, it 
would appearthat the numerical strength 
of ananodationisreckonednpon thebuue 
of tbe nnmber of those in the given ti^e 
who approve of the objects of the union, 
and not npon the number of those who 
contributeto the funds, such as they are- 
It was upon this loose condition of things 
that the English delegates made their 
strongest attack, by stating the condition 
of membership in Great Britain, and ap- 
pealed to the members to exert themselves 
in making tbe societies more solid and 



"From what came under our notice, we 
are of opinion Uiat the coDdilion of the 
workpeople (i.e., the mechanics) in Paris 
is not so good as that of corrrspoiiiiing 
trades in Great Britain. We met an Eng- 
lish mst-on in Paris, who is engaged, by en 
English firm of contractoia, at the erection 
of a Protestant diurch. He informed ns 
that ha was receiving London wages (viz., 
ninrpence an hour), out of which he paid 
eighteen fVanca a week(16».) forafumiehed 
room, firing, and the use of akitcben, the 
latter shared amongst three families. A 
shoemaker, who was a delegate at the eon 
ference, said that men in his trade wen. 
working fonrtcen bonrs a dav for three and 
ahalf francs (2». lid.). These and similar 
statements rnade by other delegates, in 
rKferencetoeomeof the provincesof France, 
would seem to prove that the condition of 
other French workpeople in the large cen- 
tres and at large works is anything but an 
enviable one. 

"With the exception of a wish to rely 
upon the,8tatefor things fhfy may do for 
themselves, we did not object to the gen- 
eral views of the French delegates on 
social questio:.j. A deleftate from the car- 
penters (M. Tortellier)waa an exception. 
He was in fkvor of rerolutioa by force, but 
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we wen infiiniied tiiat tbia pNSMi wm 
under a Bentenoe of imprisonment, and 
woDld sarve hie term of pnniahment tA hie 
conT^ienoe. Tht nstnial infereDce to be 
drawn from thu atatament was that be waa, 
in tb4 int«Mat of the rcMttionuy parly, 
doing his be«t tocsnse etriie; thnaaffiird- 
ing a pretext for the oontinaance ot the 
French law relating to labor combinationB, 
which we have no hesitation ia sa;ing ia a 
dlagrace to, and an Bnomol? in, a Repnbli- 

"The speeches of the French delei^tM 
contained constant reference to, and con- 
demnation of, the bourgeois, i.e., the mid- 
dle cl^wsea. It would appear tbat there ia 
little or no interoonrse between the work' 
men and the middle claasCB in Franoe, and 
the former, therefore, look npon the latter 
aB their natnral enemies; but we are bonnd 
to saj that the want of intimacy is not 
only obvions in the cases referred to, bat it 
is also tme, to a lamentable eil«nt, be- 
tween the various groape of workmen 
themselves. We are painfall; idive to the 
difTerenceB between workmen in onr own 
coantcy, and to ita detenent effect npon 
onr thoQght and progreea, bat, happily, it 
does not exist here to snch a degree as it 
does in France. 

"We have hoe given a reauwte of oar 
delegation. We do not now offer any deS- 
ntt« opinions aa to the nltlmate iaane of the 
conference in relation to the fatnre inter- 
course between the peopI«a of the United 
Kingdom and the peoples of the continen- 
tly natimia. We hope it may bear some 
finit We are assWed of one thing, 
and Uiftt is that the British trade nnions 
^ve not nSmi br tbm sontect with their 



fbrelgn avodatei. We sboidd be optoi i, 
the ohorge of vanity if we Teotnred to 
hope that onr continental brethren had 
beikefited hy oar int«n»aiiie with them." 

In Antwerp, Ghent, and Brtmela, too, 
the cabinet maJiers have recently been 
holding meetings, and have decided to form 
a nnion on the plou of the Alliance Cahi- 
net-makers' AsKiciation of England ; and 
indeed, any one who reads the official 
documents of tlie trade nnione of the Uni' 
ted Kingdom cannotbutbestmck with the 
close interconree with the workmen of other 
nations, with a view that no person tiLking 
work in a foreign country shall nnderseU 
the workmfD of thatcoontry. 

It is seen, thrn, that a trade anion Is • 
preeminently fitted for the work it has to , 
do, aa must nei^asiuily l>e the ease when 
the work (« be done has created the or^an- • 
ization, and not that the organization has i 
created the work to be done. The power 
to take men wbence they ore not wanted, ' 
and to cony them — abroad if necessary — 
where there is work to do ; the care that is 
token of the interests of the men, as op- 
posed to the aggression of the employer, as 
shown by thefreqnentreportsof the branch 
secretaries on the trade of their dislride: 
the ability to support men "on strike;'' 
the way in which the nnions assist each 
other and the ease with whioh additional 
contributions are Bnccesafnlly levied ; and 
the fund that ia reserved for sickness, emi' 
gratiou, accidents, superann nation, bnrialt 
etc. — of which more hereafter — are all evi- 
dencea of the willingness of the mon to 
obey an organization in which they have 
confidence, anii which th^ believeis work- 
ing for their good. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Trade unions — their epficact. 
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Althongh, tm haa been Hhawu ia the pre- 
ceding chapter, the veiy ostore of ft well- 
oi^nized trade nnion shows ita fltoeBi for 
the work it hae to do, jtA it will be aatis- 
fkctoiy if it can be ahown that thej do 
tJieir work well. The qnestion then arises 
— Have ^he7 been succeeaftilf Do they 
carrj on* the objecta for ^hiah tiamj ue 
funaedf 

Let us ask, in tlie first place, "Have 
they succeeded in rusiug wages in the 
past?" 

It seems so natural t^t oombinatian 
abonld raise wages, thsit one is amazed 
sncli a pottition can be qaestioned. As 
things at present are, the relations between 
employers and employed imply a peGoniaij 
bargain Can it be donbted that when 
workEnen combine they are mnch more 
likely to a^joat the bargain on more favor- 
able terms to themselves than if tbey bad 
DO power of organized action? Those even 
who are unwilling to admit the efficacy of 
trade anions cannot help showing at times 
— nnconscionoly, perhaps — that tlley have 
an opposite conviction ; and some time 
ago one who is least friendly to trade or- 
ganizations pointed oot that the secret ol 
tiie attachment of tlie Sontliem States of 
America to slave labor "lay chiedy in the 
obtaining of labor at will at a rate which 
cannot be controlled by anjr combination. " 

Now, in looking over the history of trade 
onions, no impartial observer can doubt 
for one moment that the employers have 
been gradoally giving way. In 1845, Ur. 
W, l^omton had already called attention 
to the &ct that the reentt of trade uuiona 
had been to raise wagea. In the baldng 
trade in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
Atlier Sootch towns, before 1846, the men 
were little better than vassals. They lived 
with their emplojreis, in cheerless o^bacy ; 
tbey were locked in their rooma at nine 
o'diick at nights ; and, in short, being 
driven by oppreedon into nnioiL they 
nuaed wagea 90 per cent., improved their 
OKiditicKi, and lua now a aabar and ateftdy 



daes of men. In 1673 the General Alli- 
anoe of Operative Honse Painters asked 
for bigber wages, and the answer was an 



£8000 a year. The annnal report for 1873 
of the Amalgamated Society of Tailoia 
shows an increase of wages amounting to 
£40,000 per annum, while the sum spent 
in strikes and lockouts amounted to only 
£649 12i. 9d. A great deal of the increase 
is directly traceBbTe to strikes or tbreate <rf 
strikes ; though, of course, part may be 
due to the general prosperity of the conn- 
try. Still, it is very doabt^l whether tbs 
men would have shared in that prosperity 
had it not been for the existence of m» 

Hardly a single report is iseoed by tbe 
trade unions t£at dof ^ not call attention! 
to the rise in wages which by combined 
action has been bronght about. Through- 
out the length and breadth of the land the 
trade unions have, dnring the past thirty 
or forty years, forced wages up, and when 
wages have fallen, the fall haa not been to 
the low point tliey were at before the rise 
began. It wonld therefore be tedious to 
fill page after page with a mass of evi- 
dence to prove what is nnivereally acknowl- 
edged. Wages have risen. That is the 
great fact. The principal if not the only 
peint upon which discussion arises is as to 
whether or not the trade unions have aa- 
sisted to bring abont that state of affiiiia. 
One thing is certain, the employers are 
not authorities on the qnestion. They are 
too crotchety. One of their great atgu- 
mente against trade unions is that t£ej 
foil in their object, that the? do not bdc- * 
oeed in raising wi^ea ; while with their • 
next breath tbey excnse themselves to the 
pnblic for the high price of coal, bj[ aay- 
uig "it is the unions raise the prioe irf • 
labor." Perhaps it would be as well if • 
they remembend the experience of Uie 
past, when out of eighty stnkes for advance 
of wages forty-three were aueo e e sft il, aeren 
donbtfnl, and only tliirtr nnsacaeaaftil. 



Bow macb of tho riw In iragM la dne to 
the dinct action of trade naiou, how 
much to their indinct Mtion, and bow 
mnch to genenl vk^Tmb and prmpwi^, 
usqneatronaflwtit u difficnlt, If not im- 
posaible, to uuwar. A table, boweTor, by 
Hr. Gifibn, whom Hr. John Horlejr de- 
acribes as "nngnlarlf oool and oompetHit, " 
throwB » little Ugbt apon the Butgect It 
is as follows : — 

"Aasnming the aggregate ineomeof the 
people aa about 1200 milluHU now, and 
that the wagM of irarkmgmen are per 
bead twice what thej were, theaggrogslea 
iu 1843 and at Uie prese n t time woold 
compare as fi^ows : — 



Worktns 
Ua rata 
Ditto not L 



Inconu in Ivooou- 



Thos the increase of what is known as 
working-clam income in the nggregsto 
was greater than that of anj' other <&«, 
being 180 per cent, while the retnm to 
capital and tbe return to what are called 
tiie oa^itolist rinfnm, whether it is from 
capital proper, or, as Mr. aiffennuuntains, 
a retnm mora tn the nature of wages, had 
M1I7 increased abont 100 percent." Can 
anj one fi>r a nument donbt that the 
"extra" 60 per cent, th^ fell to the lot of 
working men is dne entirely and solely to 
action ^trade unions? Does not all ex- 
perience show that the capitaliiit claea have 
era taken as mnch as ttiey ooald ? Had 
it not been for a resisting influence, and 
the only leaiating, imflueiuie ia the trade 
union, tbe flgnrea would hare been re- 
Teraed. The capitalists wonld hare gained 
an inoreaHe of ISO per cent. , tbe operatiyes 
of 100. Perhaps Ibe diaciepant^ would 
have been much greater. Foe my own 
part, I believe that trade onions are to be 
credited with more than 60 per cent, in- 
aease, because it wonld be eeej to show 
that lir. Giffen has underrated tlie general 
increase i* aad, as I have already argued, 
but for tbe action of tbe unions there 
wonld have been very littltt advance of 
wages indeed, nearly all of the Increase 
falUng to tbe capitalist. At any rat«, 60 



• "If we had eaDUuuMed kboot tweBtr to 
twantr-flve TMi* SCO, weihoold have been >bls 
to ahow > veiT srekt Iraprovsment dao* that 
Ume ; while ai tDa4 dale aUo. aa oompared with 
an earlier period, a freater Impisvement would 
have been apiMMot.— Mr. Oinn, In tbe pam- 



per eSBl of tbel60pet oenLincreaeeninrt 
be attributed, and atlaibuted as a mini- 
mnm, to the direct action of tiie trade 

AJtbonjgb the qnestion, "To what extoit 
is * rise in wages dne to Qm aetiim of a 
trade imion?" may be difficult to answer, • 
there can be little donbt that some portion ■ 
of any particnlar advMice is often due to 
that iuBuenoe. Where are tlie employers ' 
who ever came forward and advantwd , 
wages nnasked T f Tbey are few and far 
between, and what cbuioe of improving ' 
bis condition wonld any laborer have who . 
■track singly ? Very Uttle chanco indeed. 
Now labor, unlike a oommodity, will not 
keep. Once gone, it is gone forever. A 
day idly spent is a day lost ; and as the 
capitalist can wait for labor longer than 
tbe laborer cfya wait for wages, there is a 
natural t«ndMicy to depress wages. Then 
why do they not fall f Is it not because 
of tbe connteracdnK power of the union? 
When bricklayers from Liverpool went to 
work on the new town haU at 8L Helen's, 
tbey found msu in the same trade as them- 
selves getting higber wages than they wwe. 
They instantly drananded to be placed on 
tbe same footing as tbeir more fbrtunato 
brethren. The employers refused to ac- 
cede to the requeet, for reasons best known 
to tJiemselves. A strike ensued, and aftet 
a short delay tbe men accomplished their 
ol^ect. Now, ia there one sane man within 
the four seas of Great Britun who will 
deny that in this .case the Liverpool brick- 
layers obtained their advance by nuitad 
action? 

This instance shows eomething more. 
It shows how, with awidely spread union, 
tbe rates of wages in various towns may be 
known — as in large nnioDB tbey are — and 
tbe higbeat rate demanded. Had tbe St. 
Helen's brioklayeiB belonged to the same 
imion aa those from Liverpool, the differ- 
ence in the rato of wages in two towns so 
near each otber would have been known 
and equalised, or, in ether words, the 
lower lato wonld have been raised. But 
how can men all over the conntiy aecertain 
what titoir labor ia worth in varions parts 
of the country unless tbey act npon tbe 
principle of saaociation, and agree npon an 
organisation that encourages an intor- 
duuigc of information between different 
parts ot the country? When, too, the 
higheat rato of wages is discovered, wbak 
Would be the good of the discovery nnleos 
there was a union Btrongenough to enforce 
tbe demands it is desired to make ? If not 
tbe only way, at any rate the easest 
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oMtbod of aaoert^ning the "ml tsIiu" 
' of labor ia by putting pressore on the c»pi- 
talist. Nearly all Uie premnt wagn rates 
an baeed on no re«l principle of voloe. 
Any of the ist«e ara veiy mnch below Uie 
Kol value of the work done,* and repre- 
sent the amount which the wotkman has 
been able to sqneeza out of hia employer, 
not the fall amonntto which he is entiued, 
such amonnt being all aboTe intprest on 
capital, a chai ge for deterioration of plant, 
<MBt of anpervision and coat of condnctof 
busineao. In bringing pressure to bear 
npon the capitalist, the nnion is 00I7 doing 
what mercbauta and mantiiactnreis do to 
find ont the price of the commodities in 
which they deal. For two years the at- 
tention of the coUieiy proprietors was 
chiefiy eDgromed with "putting on the 
screw" in gre«ter'or less twists at a time, 
nntil they found a limit to the disgorging 
powers of the consnmer, and that limi t. 
was &r beyond the wildest demands ever 
made by any class of men who have tTer 
strack for an advance of wages, t 

Bnt, say thoM opposed to trade nniona, 
wages would ultimately rise when profitB 
lose, without any combination on the part 
of the workmeD. With a desire toconcede 
as mnch as possible to our opponents, let 
ns grant tlus by no means self-evident 
[Koposition. There is still the fiict tbat 
the influenoe of the union obtains tiie ad- 
vance sooner than would otherwise be tl>e 
oise, and that ia a gain to the men, and 
another proof that the societies are able to 
bring aboutthe reeults which it is their 
object to effect. If thei« werenooombina- 
tion amongst tlie men, and if profits vreare 
rising, the employen would pocket the en- 
hanced profit^ until an imperious neces- 
, eity obliged tbem to yield some portion to 
the starving dependents nptm their gener- 
osi^ and benerolenoe. 

Not, only, then, is a onion able to bring 
about a rise in wages sooner than would 
otherwise be the case, bnt It is also able to 
wrest from the empl^ers a lM;ger share of 



tbiooit. 

"Still more," says Hr. J. B. Mill, 
"might poor laborers who have to do with 
rich employers remain long witbont the 
amonnt of wages whidi the demand for 
their labor would justify, nnless, in ver- 
nacular phrase, they stood out of it ; and 
bow can they stand out for terms without 
organized concert f What chance would 
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advance of vrages 7 How could L_ 

know whether the state of the market ad- 
mitted of a rise, except by cmsnllatitHi 
witb hia fellows naturally leading to con- 
certed action?" The only instance that 
has come under the notice of the author ot 
employers being eager to aid a trade union 
was recently, when, for their ownadvan* 
tage, they wished to see the resuadtstion 
of the Maccle«fie]d sUk weavers' union, as 
a protection to themselves from each oum 
by equalizing wages. 

Even if a strike fail, it not mly shows 
that the men have capacity, willingneai^ 
and power to ««nbine in such a way tliat 
maeleis wUt olten heaitate ere they resume 
the encounter ; but, paiadoxical as it may 
appear, an unsocccBBfu] strike ofl«n suc- 
ceeds. Suppose there has been a long and 
terrible dispute, ]lke the one in the agri- 
cultural disbrlGts, and that those engaged 
in it have been obliged to retun to work 
without the advance which was at first 
sought. Can it be doubted that in the 
case referred to, the praiseworthy pertinac- 
ity of the agricultural laborers created 
such an imprersiou that the farmera vrill 
think twice before locking tbem out when 
next an advance is asked, especially as all 
right'feeling and right-thinldDg men ac- 
knowledge that the ciicumstancea of tlis 
world are inconsistent with the intdiitA- 
nance of the English agricultural laborer 
in the condition which has hitherto been 
hia? Or take tbe case of Ibe London 
builders, when 10,000 of them gave up 
£326,000 without at fiivt getting anything 
for their money, bnt after they had re- 
turned to work ' 'bad their wages raised by 
successive steps' from an average of 25s. to 
oneof 30«,, and that without being obliged 
to resort to a general strike, or to any 
strike on a large 8<aJe." All their recent 
atrikee have been what are termed ssc- 
tional, and in many instances they havs 
not had to strike, bnt have got what they 
wanted by simply making it clear thirt 
they were prepared to strike unless they 
got it. Chiefly by this means it is that 
they have sncceeded in getting 61. a week, 
or 20 per cent., added to their wages. 
Now, it. a we^ is £13 a year, which, 
multiplied by 10,000, comes to £130,000, 
or 40 per cent, on the original outlay, 
which now yielding such interest, most be 
admitted to have teen really, in spito of 
first appearances, a very tolerable invest- 
Indeed, almost the whole of the great 
foilures on the part of the men, when 
looked at in the same way, ahow that all 
vras not lost — nor, indeed, so mnch as was 
supposed. " The same dismal uniformity, 
the same miserable monotony of defeat," 
aa an ironmaster once called a long serisa 
frf strikes, would iudeed be gloon^ if tt 



foald not be shown that, aa in the giMt 
HoDtroHe's campitigD, AigjU often gained 
the ricUiry, bnt failed to reap its iiiiita. 
The great strike of the Mancneeter ipin- 
neiBia 1859, when £2S0,00Oof wa«»were 
forfeitied apparentlj tono purpose ; a simi- 
lar loss when in the following year 30,000 
Hpinoers at Ashton and Staleybridge 
atrack irork ; the dispate on the Tyneand 
the Wear in 1832, when thousands of pit- 
men held oat with heroic endnrance ; the 
Btrike of the Manchester bnilden in 1833, 
when £70,000 of wages weie sacrificed; 
the Preston itrikes in 183S and 1864, in 
the former of which thirteen weeks' idle- 
neaa cost the men £57,200— and in the 
latter tttere was the tenrible suffering of 
seventeen thousand per ecma foregoing £430, - 
000 of wages for tiiirty -six weeks ; the en- 
gineers' Bteike in 1853, which lasted fifteen 
weeks, and in which £43,D00afwageswere 
lost; the aUike in the Loudon boilding 
tmde in 1860 ; that of the ironworkers in 
Staffordshire, and that in the North in 
1865 ; tliat of the Loudon toOois in 1867 ; 
and that of the South Wales miners in 
1873, who sacrificed £750,000; to say 
nothing of the diapntes in the eastern 
' counties, and the nnmerons dispntee and 
lock-onts which hare reoenUy dotted the 
island; here sorely (and these are bnt 
samples) is a list of failnrea snfficient to 
ntamp ont the life of nnioniam, becaose in 
the cases mentioned the men had to give in 
and retnm to work on terms aometimee the 
same, often worse, and seldom better, than 
those against irhioh they struck. Strikes, 
however, are sometimes of tliat natnie of 
which It oiD be said, "It is the battle only, 
and not tho victory, that can be dwelt npon 
with advantage." The men often appear 
to have fiuled disostronsly. Bnt the taicit 
is, they were not &ilnree entirely. They 
were defeats in which the victors got all 
the glory, the defeated all the profit. The 
employers rush to the fight with tjie dash 
of cavalry, and foroe the men to capita- 
late ; bnt between their victories they are 
constantly giving way to the men. The 
workmen aeem f^ly conscionsof ihia ; and 
In a printers' dispute in Liverpool, a few 
years ago, men Inmed otit with their fel- 
lows when the reeolt of theformer's doing 
BO was to strike for lower wagee. Such was 
their faith in the oltimate advimti^^ of 
unionism, and events showed that they 
had not miscalcnlated; As Mr. Thornton 
pnta it, "Daring nearly half a centni^ 
all signal triamphs bave been on one side, 
oil substontiid success on the other." 

It is not, thereliire, jnat to say that a 
Strike having cost £700,000 or £800,000, 
ind having fiuled to obtain that foi which 
It strove, fi necessarily a fiiilnre. The ad- 
vance may come later on. Nor can it be 
Hid thatastiikethat has ooat£QO,000, and 
ndsed wages a^ only £2,000, has fidled. 



The strike will certainly have been loc^ ; 
the rise is almost certain to be general. A 
strike, too, in one portion of the conntry 
often enables men to obtain an advEuica ol 
wages in another portion withont reconise 
to the flual appeal The f^rnds of the 
union are thna saved, and often a large 
advtuice is obtained at a very small coet, as 
in the case of the tailors in 1873, who, as 
already mentioned, obtained on advance 
amounting to £40,000 per annma, atacost 
of only £594 12i 9d. 

What, then, sometimes appears an in- 
effectual strike often proves to be one of 
great effect. It moat be remembered, too, 
that uon-onionists often reap to stnne ex- 
tent the advantages of the nniooists. In- 
deed, in mort inatancss they er^oy oil the * 
benefits of an advance btonght about by ' 
the action of the onion, «nd It ia for them , 
to settle with their own consciences the 
honesty of reaping advantages, to obtain * 
which tbey have oontribated nothing. • 
When they do not obtain the whole of the 
advoDtagee of a rise, they are pretty snre ' 
to obtaui some advance, aa when t^e 
"standard" of wagM has been raised it 
drags after it a gen^^ iucreaas all rormd. 
Itappears from Otis that nnionworkmenore 
perfectly jastifled inrefnsingtowork witb 
non-onion men, though the practice of 
doing so ia titi &om general. The latter 
have done nothing to raise or sustain 
wages, and ought not to expect to erijoy 
the results of the sacrifices, the mor^ 
courage, and t^e contributions of the ' 
nnionists. Whenever union workmen do • 
work with non-union men it shows that 
nnselfishnees and generosity — that sinking 
of self for others^ — which are cbarscteriatio 
of almost all unions. It is worth men- 
tioning, too, that other trades besides the 
one "on strike" are often benefited by aa 
advance in the wages of those "on strike." 
Thus, if the "puddlers" receive on ad- 
vance of wages, the hammermen, the rol- 
lers, and the laborers ue pretty certain to 
be similarly treated. It is thns seen that 
t^ material advantages of k strike cannot 
be reckoned by taking theoostofthestrike 
and the gain in wagee, and substracting 
one from the other! 

It maybe said — and very justly — that, 
if the general tendency of trade unionism 
be to raise wages, then, where there are 
no onions, wages should be lower than 
ordinary. This ia exactly the case. Un- 
fortunately, the non-unionists keep no 
statistics, and it is impassible to aacertaio 
the exact wages t^ey are p^d. It is, how- 
ever, geuerally known that ths worst paid 
trades in the kingdom are those which 
have no onions. The evidence of the men 
themselves is valuable on this point, be- 
canse, unless they felt they received an ad- 
vantage, th^woidd leave the union. What 
ths men wont Ishigih w^es fbr little wor^ 
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H mncb wages as Ui«7 ctm get for as little 
^ork as they can do, and if their unions 
could not give tbose benefits tothem, they 
woold ciiase to sapport them. "I have 
beena wotker," Bayaoneopenttive, "some- 
thin;; like forty-fonr years. For twenty 
jear.s of tlmt period I have been employed 
in eretiting machinery in different parts of 
the ronatry, and I have no hesitation in 
saying, wherever we find ilnion principled 
ignoimi a low rale of wages prevails, and 
the reveree where organization ia perfect. 
The noet approved remedy for low wages 
is combination. " 

An advance of wages, however, is not the 
cnly objf^t of a trade nniOD, Dor the sole 
purpoee of a atrike. Sometimes the men 
cemaad aborter hours. To work a teas 
number of honis for the same amonnt of 
wi^es ia natnrally attractive to the work- 
man. He not only aecH that snch an ar- 
givee him more time for recrea- 
1 and for the enjoyment of home com- 
forts — for billiaida, books or beer — without 
railing on hia wife to ''pinch, cut, and con- 
trive," bnt that the redaction of honra 
canses more of hia fellow- workmen to be 
employed. The demand for a commodity 
being the same, and the nnmber of work- 
ing bonra diminished, more men mtiat be 
employed to produce the came amount of 
work in less time. Men who were forced 
to be idle are thna provided vrith employ- 
ment. Theae additional-workmen become 
ependere as well as prodncers, and the ad- 
vantages of that he knowa to conaiat in a 
ineneral improvement all round. In tbn,i 
benefititig himself, therefore, he is beneflt- 
inghisclass. No actionof the trade Dniouiate 
has been crownedwithaach signal success as 
that taken to bring abont the redaction of 
honra. The State itself watched tlie etiaiu- 
ing efforta that were being made, both re- 
cently and in years gone by ; and when 
tjtere was a sign of tottering or failure, 
came tc ita aesistance. "The demand ia 
againat the laws of political economy," 
cry the employera. "We ask a blessing," 
replytbemen, "bntareDotstrongenongh 
to force it." So Parliament stepain and 
gives a Factory Act ; joat as when the 
men (not the employers) complained that 
their union was not atioog enough Ui better 
the condition of miners when underground, 
the Eooae of Commons passed » "Mines 
Regulation Act. ' ' The aapport which the 
demand* of the imiona are receiving irom 
Parliament is a Tery significant phenome- 
non in the History of England. 
What is Tei7 BoitaiBtng is Uiat the em- 

I ployersbdlevothattheycangetmorework 
ont of a man when they work him to death. 

' 'niey forget that it is not the nulea one 

f teavels, bnt tbe pac« that kills. They 
tenore the doctrine of Adam Smitli, that 

' ' Uie man who works so moderatelr >b to 
be able to work oonatenUy, not tmj pre- 



serves his health the longest, bn; iii tbt 
coniaeof a year executes the greatest qi>»ii- 
tity of work." Capitalists do not pnrane 
such a policy in regard to their hor-ea. 
The fact is, they are not thinking of their 
men. They are brooding over their 'valu- 
able machinery atonding idle, and calcu- 
lating what it would bring them if it went 
on working a few hours longer. The manu- 
facturer sitting in his oounting house, 
within the aonnd of the mnnnnT of bis 
machinery and the chinking of his engine, 
hums to himself at each clack of the fly- . 
wheel, " So mnch forme, so much forme." 
And when he beholds hia "hands" leaving . 
for home on a summer evening while it is , 
yet light, and no longer hetus the heavy 
beat of the beam or tb« rattle ol the shut- 
tle, he looks upon the stillness as the 
symbol of his loss. Snch men must be 
very misenble on Sundays. 

It is now, however, a well ascertained 
fact that, within oertain limits, more work 
is done as a rule where there is a prospect 
of an early cessation from work than when 
men know that they are doomed to several 
hours of coattanous employment. A few 
years ago the average day's work in En^ 
land was ten houra. On the Continent it 
waatwelve, in Russia sixteen or seventeen ; 
and yet it is calculated that two English 
mowers would do in a day the work of six 
Russian ones. Russian factory operatives 
worked seventy-five hours in the week, 
when those in England worked only sixty, 
yet the work of the former was only one- 
fifth of that of the latter. When the 
average working time of a miner in Soulh 
Wales was twelve hours a day, those in the 
North of Eogland worked only seven, yet 
tbe cost of getting coala in Abf^rdare was 
35 per cent, more than in Korthumber- 
laud. AshBsbeen well aaid, "Tbework- 
man who cannot tire himself in eight hours 
ia not worth his salt." 

In showing the efBcacy of trade nuions, 
and in maintaining the justice of their de- 
mands, it must not be thought that the 
author imagines they never err. No one 
will pretend to deny that the nnions have 
done what many people do not approve, 
and which they themselves on calmer re- 
flection, do not approve. Bnt this, aa Mr. 
Bright says, only shows they are not Jm- 
maoulat«, and that their wisdom, like that 
of other classes, is not perfect. One is tired 
of hearing that the result of trade unions 
was Broadhead, Crookss, and Hallam ; that 
ita means were mfBanism and mnrdtr ; its 
ends never inquired into. These men weie 
not the result of unionism, but of the at- 
tempt to crush unionism.* The laws of 
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Uu oonulrj nude tU -nolonisla 
ton. Even the dmplMt actiona, w1 
ai« now allowablB, were illi^l, and 
when what ia monul^ right is decided bj 
tribmuda to be l<«aU7 wrong, tJie culprit 
haa more leepect lor niniMU than he haa 
for the Ian. ttnionism, however, ncedano 
defence here on that head. The preaa ma; 
CToak about the three miscreants above 
named nntil it is hoarse ; it can have little 
eSbct npon an institntJon which has pio- 
diMcd such men ae Thomaa Bnrt, Henry 
firoadhnTat, William Allan, John Bnrnett, 
}(«eph Arch, and John Kane, 

At the same time the Tuiions, and eBy. ■ 
Mallj the onion secietariee, have a very 
diffiualt task to perform. The average 
British workman ia net jet snfScientlj' 
advanced in intelligence to apprehend that 
wages may Taij in two wa;s. His onion, 
it is imagined, has power to fbrce wapa 
up ; he is loatb to admit that it canno<i 
sometimes resist tlieir fiCHng. The author 
once saw an ironworker who had been dis- 
miswd f^m his vroik because he had been 
drinking for three days ; and the stupid 
tellow was very wroth indeed becanse the 
anion secretair would not order a strike 
on account of the maa'a dismiasaL ' ' I pay 
my money to t' union," said he, "for pio- 
tection, and this is bow yon serve me." 
The eiecutiveof a nnion, then, has to be 
careful, not only that It does not strike nn- 
leaa it has right on its side, bet it has to 
educate the men to the s^me opinion. 
The worknken have to be taught that 
they moat not attempt to obtain from 
capital impossible concessiona. They must 
only strike when ceasatioii of pioduc- 
tion meansioesof profltto tbemssters. For 
Instance, it wonld not only be manifeatly 
nqjnat bnt abauid to strike for higher 
waeeain the faceof afallingntarket. How 
difficult it is to impress this npon the men, 
Uie union secretary knowa fnll well. Bome- 
times the men cannot see the force of the 
forbearance which Is urged upon them, and 
in their ignorance ace very self-willed. 

It ia gratifying to find that greater care 
than formerly is taken to prevent those 
strikes which, being foolish, were always 
diswtroD^. How easily this may be done 
is evident from the practice in eome tradea 
of keeping complete r^^teia in which the 
fluctuationa of the market are indicated, 
and the union secretaries are aa well 
acquainted wit^ the price of cotton and 
iron as the maateia. Even this, however, 
is not always sufficient, and the employers 
show, with arguments seemingly plausible, 
tiiat their profits are very small. Themen, 
liowever, Uioogh unable to point out the 
&llacy in the reasoning opposed to them, 
nevertheless are avrare of iiiS existence. 
"We have been working at a Ices for 
years," aoid a lai^ cotton mann&ctnrer 
to the union aetz^air. "Yes," was the 



not jndgeof trade from yonr st«ndpoint, 
litey draw concluaious from cdrcnmstiHitial 
evidence, and contend that the princely 
fortunes that seem to be amaned around 
us cannot havearisen fivi 



that a rednction in wages is called for. ' ' 
It is certainly a fair question for dtscna- 

^n whether or not the rate of wages at 
thepresent dayisoBhighaaitought tobe, 
even in the best paid trades. Capitol is 
increasing &r i^ter than population. 
When the latter hod doubled itself the 
former had quadrupled itselt It aeems, 
therefore, merely obedience to a natural 
law that wages should rise; and if trade 
unions have failed in their efforts at alL 
it is in the fact that while they haveraised 
wwea, they have not raised themenoa^h. 

Waris essmitiallypnch an uncongenial 
stat« of affairs that no surprise can be felt 
that the combinationB of employers and of 
men endeavor to discover some means of 
amicably settling disputes. It wonld na- 
turally Buggeat itself to minds on both 
sides that a meeting of ambassadors or le- 
Is "tes from themen should meet sinxlar 
ofl-^drsfrom theemplojeiBtotalko^ernuit- 
terB. ' That this shoidd come »tb^M^ -n^ 
prophesied so longago as 1846 by Mr. John 
Bright, who. in opposing the Factory Bill, 
eaid that "the working clasaea would 
every day become more and more powerfnt 
and intelligent — not by violent combina- 
tion or oolHsions with their employers, bnt 
by a rational nnion amongst tbemselvrs. 
by reasoning with their employers, ard by 
the co-operation of all classes.'' Itis worth 
noting that the initiatory step in this direc- 
tion was taken by the trades unions, Tbo 
lat« general secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, over and over again, 
during mac; veam, advocated what ia 
known now as -bitration, " and he waa 
ably backei in Uis efforta by Mr. K, Apple 
garth, former secretary of the Amalgar 
mated Bocietr of Carpentera, and other 
well-known trade nnionists. In 18C0 a 
board of arbitration was farmed, at Iha 
request of the men, amongst the Nottingham 
lace-workers, and since then the trades of 
Staffordshire, Kiddleaborongb, Cleveland, 
Bradford, She£ield, and other places have 
followed that example. 

It would be out of place here to point 
out upon what basis arbitration ehould ^e ' 
fermrf. Mr. Eapert Kettle, in bia pam- 
phlet, has provided us with the necessary, 
forma of proceeding. It is sufficient to 
state that such a mode of aetUiiig a disj 
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pute ebonld alwaya to be eDConiaged. It 
u very mach cheaper hi both side* tiian a 
(trite or Icck-ont ; and it does not leave 
behind it that *' immortAl hate and etudj 
of revenge" which are the result — in the 
present slate of bnmau nature — of » long 
and rancorooa struggle. The argument 
that arbitration ia uBeiesa because it is 
not binding in law, is neither ime in fact 
Dor jnet in reason. The contract which 
Mr. Kettle directs to be signed when he 
acts as arbitrator, isssbindingasany other 
contmct, but if it were not, honor baa 
Bucb force in our public code of moralitj 
that both masters and men wonld feel 
bound to obey a compact solemnly and 
freely tntered into. It is urged by some 
tbat ftrbitrations are unjust in principle, 
because they are founded upon » lUlacy, 
VIZ., tbat they can fix the fntnre market 
price of labor, irrespective of the Jaws of 
supply and demand. This, however, 
is not BO. To fix the price of U.hoi 
for a certain time— for so many weeks 
or so many days— ^in advance is not de- 
ciding upon a future price. It ia merely 
felling a larger quantity of labor at to- 
day's price, or, aa Mr. Kettle pnta it, of 
"today's labor." It is generally better 
in all commodities — better for both buyer 
and seller — to deal wholesale. Tbemaatera 
will bny no more of labor at ft higher price 
than they can help; tbe men ivillBeU as 
little at a low price aa they possibly can. 
To say that such a contract as the one here 
SDppoBed decides tbe future price.of labor 
is no more trne than that a man agreeing 
to supply another man with apples at two- 
pence a ponnd for six montbs ia deciding 
upon a future price for apples. The price 
is to-day's price, tbe sther article in the 
agreement relates merely to the times of 
delivery. • Perhaps in arbiirations may be 
seen what will one day become an impar- 
tial tribunal for determining what ia a 
"fair day'a wages for a f. ir day's work," 
' " ' Leaf the best, as it is one of thi 



fol in the formation of boards of arbitra- 
tion, and in teaching their men to submit 
to the decisions of thearbitrat'^rs. 

In order, liowever, that trade uniona 
may lay claim to fitness for carrying out 
their objects, they must show someUiing 
more tban that they are able to conduct a 
strike to a snccc«am issue, to palliate the 
evils of an unsuccessinl strike, and to snc- 
ceed in occasionally forming a board of 
arbitration. They most show that in their 
very nature they have the desire and the 
povrer to prevent strikes. It is gratiiyiiig 
to 'be able to state tbat In this respect, 
also, the trade unions are eminently enc- 
cewml. Indeed economy, if noUungelae, 
would dictate such a policy. The execn- 
toiiei of tntda nniona have been tanghth; 



experience that, even when an ottject h 
worth striving for, a strike is often thu 
worst, and alvrays the most expensive way 
of obtaining it. Strikes, as a rule, are a 
dernier reggort, and ai« more frequently '^s' 
countenanced by the general secretary 
than approved of by him. Indeed, it is the 
boast of most trade nnion sect«taries that 
they have prevented morestrikas than they 
have originated. This is all the more 
creditable, because tome branch or other is 
always urging a strike. "At leasttwenty 
times in as many months," wrote Mr. 
Allan, "we have recommended tbat a 
strike should not t«ke place." "About 
one-third," answered Mr. Applegarth| - 
when questioned on the subject by the 
Boyal Commissioners, "of the applications 
made to ns to strike during the last few 
Tears have been refused ; and Mr. Mac- 
oonald, secretary of the Eouae Painters* 
Alliance, said — "Our parent society never 
originated a strike, bnt it haa stopped 

The acconnte of the varions trade unions, 
also, shows how reluctant the eiecntoriea 
are to indulge in tbe luxury of a strike. 
This was recently pointed out by Mr. 
George Howell, in his clever and concise 
article in the Conitmporars BevieiB of Bep- 
(ember, 1883, and by Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son in hia address at the Trade Union 
Congress at Nottingham in tiie following 
month, pablished in the same magazine 
in November last, Attention has been 
already' called to this snbject, bnt the 
passage will bear repetition. "lastyear," 
says Mr. Frederic Harrison, " the Amalga- 
mated Engineers, with an income of 
£124,000 and a cash balance of £168,000, 
expended in disputes altogether, including 
the support they gave to othertrades, £895 
only. That was far leaa than one per cent^ 
of the whole of their income. 'The irou- 
founders spent, ont of an income of £43,- 
000, £214 only : and tbe Amalgamated 
Carpenters, who had a nnmber of disputes 
and been engaged ia strikes, spent £2,000 
ont of £50,000, which waa only four per 
cent. The tailors, with £18,000, spent 
£565 only; and the stonemasona with 11,- 
000 members in nnion, qient nothing in 
strikes. During six years of unexampled 
bad trade, and reduction of wages, and 
industriid distorbonce, there wera a great 
manyatriku, and dimng that period seven 
great trade societiee expended in the settle- 
ment of disputes £162,000 only ont of a 
capital of nearly £2,000,000. Last year 
(1882) fheae societies, with an a^r^ate 
income of £330,000 and a cash balance o/ 
£360,000, expended altogether in mattersot 
diaputo about XS,000, vhich was not two 
per cent, on tlie whole of their income, and 
not one per cent, on theit total available 
reBonrces for the yeai." When it ia m- 
membend tiiat 99 per cent, of thc«e 
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i' ezpendituree were for l^oevolent 
Bud provident pnrpoeea and one per cent, 
unlj for Btrikea, it ie abaard to e&j thftl the 
chief object of a trade union is to fbfil«r 
trade diepntes. 

The power on part of trade naions to 
prevent strikes increaeee with the strength 
of the anions. One of the most pleasing 
features in nnionism is that the most 
powerful assotiations show leatt inclina- 
uon to strike. Where the power to do 
eril is greateat, the will to nee that power 
ts^teoiit. Strength has been accompanied 
b; intelligence and discretion. The Ola s- 
makers' Society ia compose<l of every man 
in the trade, and hus, therefore, so to speak, 
on entire monopoly ; and yet, strange and 
gratifying to relate, tbey seldom have any 
dispute. The masters freqnentl; consult 
with the representatives of the nuion, and 
if the former wish to engage additional 
haods tbey commanicat« with the latter, 
snd men are instantly foand. It is to be 
hoped that the facts to which attention is 
heie directed will besafficient to remove 
Ihn hatred to unionism of those who 
believe that trade unions are the cause of 
strikes. A nnion does, indeed, render a 
strike possible, but it cannot cause one. 
As has been aptly said, to maintain that 
onions are the canse of strikes, is the same 
as saying that gunpowder is the cause of 

There were strikes before there were 
trade anions, and it is a fact worth re- 
merabering that tbe most violent strikes 
have been where nnions did not exist. 

Perhaps, however, the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of tbe efficacy of trade 
unionism is t^e rapidity with which its 
principles are spreading amongst the 
workingmen. If unionism did not benefit 
the workiueman — did not, that is, carry 
out its object — the workingman would 
leave it ; and were not the advantages be 
receives of a very definite and material 
nature, be would not submit to the heavy 
tax upon his wages which his society de- 
mauds — a tax considerably more than half 
of the amount demanded from him by 
the Imperial Exchec|uer. The men, how- 
ever, do not leave the nnion. In 1659 it 
was estimated that the nnmber of mem- 
ber of trade unions was 600,000 ; in 1970 
it had, it was calculated, increased to 800,- 
000. In 1874 1 estimated the number at 
1,500,000; and two years later Mr, Oeorge 
Howell fixtd tbe membership of the difTer- 
ent societies at 1,600,000. In 1870 Mr. 
Thornton estimated that only about 10 
per cent, of the workmen were members 
of unions, but he added that "at tbe pre- 
sent rate of proseljtism it will take but a 
few years more for all eligible workmen in 
this country to become converts to union- 
ism, and enrolled members of trade socie- 
ties." Since Mr. Thornton wrote, the "rate 



of proselytlsm" baBwonderTally increased. 
The five largest societies have doubled ihe 
number cf their members in sixteen years. 
Rapid as has been the the piogress of trade 
unionism, there is, therefore, ample 
room for further development. Indeed, 
trade unions are as yet in their infancy. 
Tbey recognize this, and many of them 
are exercising themselves to bring noD- 
unionists to see the wisdom of entering 
their portals. It is to be hoped their 
efforts will be crovfued with success, and 
that in a very few yeare every working 
man will belong to a nnion of bis trade. 

Years ago tn^e nnions were considerrd 
too insignificant for notice. The Press en- 
tirely ignored them, and publishers refused 
to print literature coaceming them. When 
their existence was at last recognin'd, 
they were treated with an uncompromising 
hostility — they were regarded as enemies 
to social order and progress. To be a trade 
unionist was to be a " dangerous character, " 
and that trade unioDSOOght to besnppreased 
was the general opinion of what is called 
the respectable portion of the community. 
All this is now changed j trade unions are 
not only acknowledged to be justifiable, 
but necewary. Magarine editors throw 
open their pages to the unions' champions, 
and even the trade union of&ceiB themselves 
contribute articles to the leading publica- 
tions of the day. The representatives of 
nnions hold oonveree with Cabinet minis- 
ters, and tbe assistance of the societies is 
eagerly sought by candidates for parlia' 
mentary honors. The proceedings of the 
trade congresses are telegraphed from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. Unions 
are now acknowledged as a power for 
"good," and, to crown all, they have snc- 
ceeded in placing three of their secretaries 
in the House of Commons itself, and there 
is every likelihood, erelong, of many more 
being returned as memt^^ of that as- 
sembly. 

It was discovered that what unionists 
wanted was not to rob capital, but obtain 
far labor its rights. It was hoped that the 
employers would see the qnestion in this 
light j and one of the most distressing 
features in tbe discussion of this question 
is the violent hostility, the determination 
to fight, the desire for war, displayed in 
the programme of ' ' the National Federation 
of Associated Employers of Labor." That 
document, however, testifies to the power 
and efficacy of trade unions, which is the 
point at present under consideration. 
Amidst a good deal of misrepreeentatioa 
the employers acknowledge that the un- 
ionists have fut "elaborate organizsition," 
' ' Few are aware, ' ' they say, ' ' of the ex- 
tent, compactness of organization, large 
resources, and great infiuence of trade 
unions. They have an annual congress at 
which an increasing nnmber of uniona an 
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Tepresinted each jear." " They have the 
conti'ol of enormouB I'nods, i^bicb tbey ex- 
pend finely in fartherance of their olfjecle, 
and the proportion of their earnings nhich 
the operativpB devote to the service of their 
leaders U atartllsg," We should think so, 
tothemiad ol'aselBah master, Theaaaocla 
tionx "are federated together, acting in 
eommon accord undir able leaders. " "Thej 
have a well paid and ample staff of leaders, 
mO'C ot ihem experienced in the conduct 
of btrikes, many of tbeni skilful as organ- 
izers, all ibrmiD); a class apart, ttpiotesaion, 
with interesta distinct from, thoDgh not 
necessarily antagonistic tc<, Ibofe of the 
workpeople they lead." "They have, 
through their comoiand of money, the im- 
posing aspect of thrir orgaaization, and 
partly, alfo, from the nialaken humani- 
tarian aapirations 01' a certain nninber of 
literary men of good slandiDg [sic 'mis- 
taken' men, i. e, snch as the late J. S. 
Mill, Prof. Bee* ley, Frederic HarriaoD, 
Henry Crompton, W. T. Thornton, and 
others], a large array of literary talent^ 
which is prompt in their seivice on all oc- 
casions of conlroverey. They have their 
oivn Press as a field for those exertions. 
Their writers have free access lo some of 
the leading London jonrn«ls. They or- 
ganize freqnent meetings at which paid 
apeakera inoculate the worbingclasses with 
their ideas, and ar^e tbem to dictate terms 
to candidates for Parliament .... They 
have a standing Parliamentary Committee, 
and a programme, and active members of 
Parliament are ener)telic in their Eerv ice. 
They have the attentive ear of the minister 
of the day, and their communications are 
received with instant and reapectful atten- 
tion. They have a large representation 
of their own body in London whenever 
Parliament is likely (o be engaged in the 
diBcoBsion of the proposals they have caused 
to be brought before it. Thus, untram- 
melled by pecuniary considerations, and 
apeciaUy set apart for this peculiar work, 
without other clashing occupations, they 
reaemble theataff of a well-organized, well- 
provisioned army, for which everything 
that foresight and preoccupation in a given 
parpose conld provide is at command . , . 
These results are the deserved reward of 
the superiority of the trade unioniats over 
the employers in those high qnalitiee of 
foresight, generalsbip, and present self- 
aacrifice, for the sake of fntnre advantage 
[what an admission !], which form neces- 
sary elements in the auccesa of every organ- 
ized aociety.'' Tmly, if there were any 
doubts aa to the fitness of trade tinions to 
attain their objects, the National Federa- 
tion of Associated Employers of Labor has 
removtd tbatdonbt. Havethe tradenmons 
succeeded? Ask the federated employers. 
There can be no better proof, not only of 
the power, bnt of the jostice of trade 



, than (be docomtnt from whtcti 
the above quotations are tal>.rn. 

Although, then, tradeuniona have proved 
themselves thoroughly fit and able to carry 
out the main objects lor which they were 
formed, yet it cannot be denied that, in 
regard to one portion of their programme, 
tbey have not shown Uie same tatt and 
ability. There is Ihe authority of ^be ihief 
actuaries in tbe country for saying that the 
inaorance funds — as they maybecalkd — 
of tome of the trade onions are bas*d npon 
falfe data. The smounls expended nndei 
this head aiefor sickness, soperannnation, 
accidents, fnnerals, etc, End Iheanm total 
thus expended is ^ely larje, in seme in- 
stances mlich greater than is spent in con- 
ducting a strike or cppwing sloek-ont.* 

Ashes been already pointtd out, such 
benevohnt notions had veiy little lo do 
with thefoimalion of aunion. Tbiy wire 
mere subterlngcs lai1><dto the cbait<i of 
a union because it was illegal for them to 
exist witbont them. When Ibej weie "te- 
gisteied," however, ttej had a sort of 
quBsi.legal existence, acd could, at any 
rate, meet legally. It is pul'able that the 
care and attention of the original members 
wonld be devoted mere lo the immediate 
advantage of increaifd nagts than in cal- 
culating premiums for a si<k and burial 
ftind. Probably, alio, tbe actnarial abili- 
ties of the first promoteis of unions were 
not very great. On theotbsrband, itmnst 
be admitted that benevolent funds and 
kindred funds attacbed to trade unions 
both attract members and retain Ibem. In 
this respeit they are a source of strength, 
because each man is bound to obedience 
nnder the penalty of losing all the money 
he has Eohscribed lorhissuppoitin sictness 
acd old age. 

That unions force masfeiB to pay bad 
workmen the ^ame wages as gcod woilimen 
is not true, and the very idea would be 
scouted by all sensible unionists. The no- 
tion that ench is the case is, however, very 
general. A uniform isle of pay exists in 
the army, navy, Government otSces, end 
other inatilntions, in which aristocrate have 
beenabTe lo appropriate the "maximum " 
of pay, leaving a meagre refidnnm.to their 
less fortunate fxel hit n ; bnt the trade nnio- 
nists have not yet learned lo practise snch 
injustice. True, the unions eometimea 
agree upon aminimnm rateof wages, bnt 
this ia quite another thing. If a man be not 
worth that minimum no employer need 
employ him, while if he be a man of supe- 
rior skill, or extraordinary working ability, 
there is no limit to the amount of wages an 
employer may feel incliued to give him. 
Of conrse, where wages are paid by the day, 
a twiform rate uatnolly springs in existence. 

IS ipeat taaofi» U 
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it in, how«Ter, agreod npon betweoi tbe em- 
litoyeiH aud men. It is a mere GonTea- 
tioiuil arrangement, and may be abandoned 
by either side aa noon as it ia found nignstor 
oppreasive. It must be remembered that 
when mages have settled down to a " nni- 
form rate," that rate is always below the 
aTwage, and is therefore a gain to the 
maateis. It is a gain to them in another 
Nepect. So far &om placing the competent 
on the same level, says that gentlemen, 
"this 'uniform rate' has been bitterly 
oomplainedof, aa exclnding the incompetent 
alti^iether. At the Bradford meeting in 
1874, one of the speokeie gave, aa a reason 
against trade anions, tJiat he was not able 
to earn the nsoal rates, and as the onion 
would not allow any of ita members to 
work for leM, he oonid get no employment 
whUehewaaa member, and so he leil." 
A " minimum rate " is the rate which the 
least competent unionist is worth, and if 
the man cannot come up to that standard 
th« trade society cores not how soon he 



leaves it. In practice, the masters nerer 
complain of this "minimum" or ''uniform" 
rate. They know the advantages of it 
too well b> indulge inany snch compliunt. 
It is only h«ard as an argument wheir they 
are airing their grievances, and laying the 
blame of every evil under the sun to the 
action of tiade unions. It is a kind of 
reasoning which may tsiilj be considered a 
special plea. 

Ithtw beenshown, lat, That trade nnions 
are the natural growth of natural laws, and 
that their development bss been marvel- 
lously rapid ; 2nd, That their fanlts (now 
dtcoiniehing) are not inherent or essential, 
but are either excrescences or mere copies 
from other corporations ; 3rd, -That the ob- 
ject of unionism ia a legitimate and a noble 
one ; and 4th, That Uieir fitness to attain 
that object is abnndontJy proved by the bril- 
liant success which has characterized their 
efforts. It remains to consider what has 
been the inSuence of that succeea, to whict: 
task the f<dlowing chapter will be devoted. 
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It remains to consider — 

(a) What is the influence of trade tmions 
(m the trade of the conntry ? 

(b) What is their mor^ effect on those 
who belong to them ? 

It is, indeed, the " higgling of the mar- 
ket," as Adam Smith calls it, which de- 
termines prices; and those who do not 
"higgle," even when "shopping," will 
geueraUy pay more than the market rate 
tot their goods. Strikes, then, are not 
only Intimate, but they are the inevi- 
table result of commercial bargaining for 
labor. They are no more opposed to 
trade than' are lockouts. If a man may 
say to his men, or to a portion of them : 
"Business is slack, I give yon a week's 
notice," surely when the state of trade is 
reversed the men may say, "Tiade is brisk, 
give us more wages, or take a week's no- 
tice." "I do not hedtftto to say," says 
one who ia w<aih heanng* "that the asBO- 
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elation of laborers, of a natore similar to 
trade nnions, far from being a hindrance 
to a &ee market for labor, are the necessary 
instrumentality of that free market — the 
indispensable means of enabling the nlleis 
of labor to take due care of their own in- 
terests under a system of competition. " It 
seems strange tiiat persons can be foond 
whe will deny that all legal means em- 
ployed by thoee who live by labor, to in- 
crease the remuneration for that labor, or 
to shorten the hours of labor — which 
amounts to the same thing^ — or to render 
their means of living more secvre, are no 
nua« a Tiolation of the principles of trade 
than is the conduct of a dealer who with- 
holds his goods from the market in order 
to raise their price. 

It has been shown in the prerions chap- 
ter that one of the great rMolts of trade 
unionism bas been to raise wages, and 
under this head, therefore, it is a no less 
important inquiry — What are the effects 
of advanced wi^^ on tiie tnde at Um 



coDuu-y i Now, high WBgu — i.e. notonlja 
g.-eater number of dollars a week, bnt no 
dimination in their pmchsaiDg power — 
cannot be otherwiM tjian ft great blewing. 
A. great deal has been said on the wasteful 
way in which the extra eamiDgs of the 
workingmen were Bqaandered in 1870 and 
Uie jeara before, and thia will be treated of 
in the eeqnei. All a man'a extra earnings, 
brtwever, were not wasted. Some portion 
uf them was, donbtless, epeat m sober 
gratification, and in increasing the comfort 
of the household. Now, one of tLe articles 
in which there has been increased con- 
sumptino is tea. Let as ask, therefbre, 
what iH the efect of an increased ajngnrnp- 
tioDoftra? Itsignifies, in the first place, that 
more abips have been leqnired to fet<:b the 
tea from China, to biiild which ships more 
men were reqnired, and to man them more 
men were wanted. The ships had to be 
rigged, which was good for tbe ropemakers 
aud tbe stulcloth maoni^CtnTerB, as wdl as 
several other indnstries. Then when the 
t«a arrived here, it reqnired more war»- 
houBcs and employed more warehonsemen, 
as well as an additional nnmbei of carriera, 
both by rail and road, t« distribute it over 
the country ; it reqaired more paper to 
wrap it in parcels, more string to tie them 
with. Indeed, it is dif&cnlt to imagine any 
indnstry whatever that does not receive 
some advantage from the increase in the 
consumption of any single article ; and it 
m^y be a ooi)BoIation to coemopotitaus bo 
be reminded that the processes bere ^- 
Inded to are not confined in their advan- 
tages to this country, but stimulate In a 
similar way the varions trades in the dis- 
tant land which cnltivat«d the plant; and 
thos tvro nations matoally benefit each 
other, and feel that tiiey have an int«reet 
in each other's prosperity. This, however, 
is not all. The t«a is not sent here for 
nothing; we send ont other commodities in 
exchange for it. The cotton fabrics from 
Lancashire, the woollen cloths from York- 
shire, hardware goods from Birmingham, 
and steel and iron mannfactures from 8hef- 
fied, are gathered to oar ports and sent to 
the east, emplojing labor at every process, 
and whenever they are moved, frem the 
time the raw material is landed on oar 
shores antil tbe time that it is delivered 
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distant land. When the collier'a wife bays 
an alpaca dress, she little thinks bow mach 
the world baa been set in motion to enable 
her to do so — how that Bait wove it, Eipley 
dyed it, Lairds bnilt the ship to fetch it, 
Whitworths made the tools in order that 
Piatt mifi;ht make the machines, in order 
thatit might be spun, woven, dyed, pressed, 
before it reached the dressmaker, who nsed 
a needle made by MUvrard, and thread by 
Brnoka. An increase in the couanrnption 
ol' u •-ommoditj, therefore, gives work to. 



thoDMUids who wonld be otherwise idle, 
and has » tendency to raise wages neftrer 
and nearertothe "jnst ist«," which has 
ever been sncb a bone of contention. This 
is the great point to remember — when men 
are earning money they sp^d it. They 
bay more' l^mitnre for their homes, more 
clothea for their back, more beer for their 
cellar, more and better food. It is only 
when wages ai« low that, like Christopher 
Sly, they have "no more doublets than 
tiM^, no more stockings than legs, noi no 
more shoes than feet." The prosperity of 
the workingman, then, increases the pros- 
perity of the bntcher, the baker, th» pub- 
lican, the grocer, the tailor, the draper, 
and all the ipanafactureis and indostries 
upon which Iheae trades depend. It may, 
indeed, be the prosperity of tbe nation 
which csuaes high wages ; bnt it is equally 
certain that hi^ wagea maintain and in- 



sweets of a prosperons condititu), do not 
like to return to their old wajs of poverty 
and aqnalor. They are always found, 
therefore, struggling to maintain their 
wages at the maximum point they have 
ever reached. The relnt^Mioe wluch is 
shown to submit to a neoeesary reductii»k 
is evidence in proof of this. Sow it has 
been shown by Ricardo, Mill, and others, 
that the minimnm rate of wa^ is found 
amongst men in that condition below 
which they do not choose to live. If these 
men can be Improved in their oonditiou, 
and when that ' 'im^ovement ia of a aign^ 
character, and a generation grows up which 
has always been nsed to an improved scale 
of comfcnt, the habita of this new genera- 
tion, in respect to population, l>ecome 
formed upon a higher minimom, and the 
improvement in their condition Itecomes 
permanent." Here, then, is an object 
worth atriving for — a "permanent" raising 
of wagcs~at any rate, so permanent that it 
will not fall for one generatiofi^ — Izuly a 
consnmmation devoutly to be wished, and 
one which may be reached, not only with- 
out injury to tbe capitalist, bnt to his ma- 
terial prosperity and advantage. On the 
other hand, a permanent fall in wages 
means a deterioration in the " minimum" 
condition. When men begin to fall, they 
descend more rapidly than they rise, and in 
a few weeks will forget the comforts they 
enjoyed for a few months. Facilis decensua 
Aremo. There can be no donbt that itww 
this "keeping down" in the years gone by 
that permanently ii^nred the condition of 
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the BCTiDtiltQMl laborera, tcoia which in- 
jnry tfiey are only now recoTering. There 
can be no higher missiou for trule onione 
than that of roiaing tbe condition of the 
working men of tlua country to snch an 
extent and for snch a length of time that 
the point reached becomes t^ accepted 
minimnnii and that any change at all mn^ 
he in an npnraid direction. 

The laborers, however, mtut not expect 
to derive all the advanttges of high wages 
at oDoe. They mnst lemember that if 
enhauoed wHgM caoBe the price of the oom- 
modit7 prodnc«4 to be enhanced, the price 
is rained to them as well aa to otheis. If 
the demand of the cotton operative raise 
the price of shirte, the cotton operatives 
mnst pay more lor their shirta jnst the 
same as otlier people. There is, however, 
this to be considered, that men prodnce 
faster than they eousmne. Each man pro- 
dncea more than is necessary for his own 
snpport. When a man has made a plongh 
he can make another before that one is 
worn out. The more there are made the 
more there will be wanted nntil all are 
supplied, which for practical porposes may 
at present be considered a very remote 
fntnre. The supply creates tbe demand. 
Stockings were not ingnired for (becaaae 
they were not wanted) nntil they were in- 
vented ; and if to-morrow 'we had doable 
the qtumtity we have to-day, it might be 
possible to sell them at half the present 
price withont reducing wages at all. It is 
quite poBsible that wages may be enhanced, 
prices dimiaishect, and profits increased, at 
one and the same time, aa those &miliar 
with the use of newly invented machinery 
are vrell aware. This explains a paradoxi- 
cal appearance at tbe present day, that all 
over the world there ia'a tendency of wages 
to rise, BnA at the same time a nniveraal 
tendency of atl materials to cheapen. 
Unionism helps both these tendencies, and 
is thas a doable blessing. It is probable, 
though not certain, that profits will be 
called upon to make the principal sacrifice 
in the ^tnre. At any rate this is to be 
hoped. Hitherto the consnmer has been — 
to use a vulgar bnt expressive word — 
fleeced ; and it is time that the incidence 
of injustice be either shifted or annihi- 
lated. 

Although, however, a rise in the price of 
labor all ronnd, taxee, so te speak, the 
laborers themselveB, yet it does not tax 
them to the ftill extent of the advance. 
There is a race of beings called " non-pro- 
dncers" — a class "sometimes innocent, 
generally useless, often noxions. " Now a 
rise in wages all ronnd means that some of 
the luxuries of the non-producing class are 
being metamorphosed into extra comforts 
'm' inximee for the producing class. This is 
a pure gain to the producer, in addition to 
otiier gains which reenlt &om the improve- 



ment of his position. The only way by 
which laborers could be deprived of the 
benefits of increased wages, would be by 
the non-laboring class setting to work and 
producing something. They vrould then 
share in the advantages of the increased 
prosperity, instead of, as now, sacrificing a 
portion of their means, and this portion is 
divided amongst the producers. Bo long, 
however, as they toil not, neither do th^ 
spin, and gamer what they have not 
gathered, they cannot complain that they 
contribute towards the ooet of those wlio 

It most not be thonght, however, that 
well-paid labor is nnremnneratlve to the 
capitalist. The oootiary is the tact. In- 
deed, that style of labor for which no wages 
— in tbe ordinary sense — are paid, is the 
least remnnerative of any. Slaves will 
not work. The low stato of civilization 
and the ignorance of even the simpleet 
laws in which it is found necessary to keep 
human beidgs, in order that they may suo- 
mit to slavery, do more to prevent them 
from working hard than the lash does to ' 
make them work at all. It was pointed 
out some time ago that "two Middtesex ' 
mowers will mow in a day as mnch gra« ( 
as six Russian Her& ; and in spite of the 
deamess of provisions in England, and i 
their cheapness in Buseia, themowingofft 
qoantity of hay which wonld cost an Eng- 
lish farmer a copeck will coat a Hnssiao 
proprietor three or four copecks. " It was, 
in short, considered as proven that in 
'Russia, where everything was cheap, the 
labor of a serf was doubly as expensive as 
that of a laborer in England. Men vrill 
uot work their very beet nnless they have 
an incentive to do so. This great truth 
has at last made itself known to some of 
our great capitalists. Sir Thomas Brassey 
and other large employers have found ovt 
that underpaid labor is by no means econo' 
mical. Here are a lew proofs — When the 
North I>evon Railway was being made, 
men were working at 28. a day at first, then 
28. ed., and then 3i. 6d. Nevertbelfss it 
was found that the work was executed 
morecheaply at the highest rate than at the 
lowestrate. SoalsoincnTryingoutthelarge 
sewage works in Oxford Street, London, 
bricklayers were gradnally raised from 6». 
to lOi. a day, and at the higher rate of 
wages bricks were laid at a cheaper rate ; 
while at the building of Basingstoke sta> 
tion one London workman at 5«. Gd, a di^ 
did more work than three country ones at 
3a. 6d. each. Many other instances might 
be added, all showing that intelligent 
workmen well paid are cheaper than bad 
workmen ill paid. As Ur. Frederic Har- 
rison pntsit: " The workman whose intel- 
ligence requires no more than tbe minimnm 
of supervision is a cheap baqfain 
the maximum wages." ^'Itisaai^ 



said b^ one 



}f our fuctoTj iDHpectotB tb&t in Fraiice 
one vorknuin looks after 14 ipindlee. la 
England one minder and two asditants 
can manage a mole with 2,200 apindlee. It 
is an obvioaa economj to emploj sDCh a 
minder at even higher rates as compared 
wllh the French. This u the progreat by 
which, in oar cotton iudnstrj, m in so 
many otheia, wages have been rising, pro- 
fits have b&en growing, and goods have 
been cheapenedatl at thesame time." In- 
creased wages aie always to be got when 
tjiere is an increase in the product of labor, 
although even the rate of wages be toww. 
Tbna aspitineT inGlwgow (Messts. Honlds- 
woTlb'E) employed on a mole, and spin- 
ning coiton 120 hanks to the povnd, pro- 
duced in 1623, working 74} hours in the 
we«k, 46 poondaof yam, his nett weekly 
earnings for which amoonted to 26«. 7d. 
In 1833, the rate of wages having in tbe 
meantims been redaced 13} per cent., and 
the time of working having been leasened 
d69 bonis, the spinner wsa enabled, by 
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produce on a mole of the si 
of spindles, £2} pounds of y; 



T perfection of Uie machinery, to 
" the same number 
>f yam of the same 
finenecB, and his nett weekly eaininge ad- 
Taoeed to S9s. lOd. Similar catisea raised 
the remuneration of the fast spinners from 
5*. Gd. a week in 1871 by succegsive grada- 
tions to Ss. in 1872 ; and almoet every trade 
can tell the same story, Sir Thomas 
Brassey Htrengtbens this position by point- 
ing out that in the coustrQCtion of the 
Taris and Kouen Railway, altljough the 
English navvies earned 5s a day, wMle the 
Freaclimen employed rei'eived only 2«. 6d. 
a day, yet it was found, ou comparing the 
cost of two adjacent cuttings in precisely 
similar circumstances, that the excavation 
was made at a lower cost per cubic yard by 
the English navviea than by the French 
laborers ; eod it must be remembered, too, 
that the former worked one and a half 
hours aday less tbaa tbe latter. Anotber 
aathori^ baa told ns that, a few years ago, 
tea laborers in Ireland raised the same 
quantity of produce that four laborers 
raised in England, and tbe result of the 
work of the one was generaUy inferior in 
qoality to that of the other. Quarry- 
ownera tell tbe same tale, and it was tbe 
opinion of the lal« Sir Francis Croasley 
that our agricultural laborers would do 
more work if they were better paid. 

Although, therefore, wages increase, 
labor does not become dearer. This is very 
gratiffing, because it can hardly be doubted 
that the spread of education, and the com.- 
forts which follow from it, will induce the 
working man to work leas hard, and for 
shorter time, for increaaed wagec, than he 
has hitherto done. The factfl above stated, 
too, shoold MFve to lay that Mgbtfol hob- 
goblin — " foreign oompetition." Ashipcan 
bardly be Lanacfaed in America, or a fur- 



nace lighted in Belgium, but England {■ 
asnired that in consequence of strikes tbe 
trade L, leaving the country. The moat 
trade will always be found where there are 
tbe beet workmen, and the argument of 
these pages shows how Uiese are tJi be 
made. It is Tery amnsing to notice that 
while British capitalists pretend to be 
alarmed at fbreign competition, every na- 
tion under the stm is afraid of Engliab 
oompetition. When our cotton manufao- 
torera were earning 12i. to 16s. a wee]^ 
tlioee in France, Belgium, and Germany 
were earning 7(. 3d. to9(, 7d,,andthoeein 
RaaBiawerecoDtentwith2(. 4f{. to2«. lid.; 
and yet tbe one thing dreaded by the con- 
tinental nations mentioned was actually 
the competition of the British. 

Profeaaor Cairns, a careAil and Iboti^t- 
fiil economist, admits that it is often bet- 
ter to employ good workmen at high wages 
than to employ bad workmen at lowwagea. 
It is strange, however, ttMt ia anoQier 
argument tbe Profeaaor overlooks tiiat ad- 
mission. He places the power of » trade 
union at a lower point than any other 
economist who has given tiiem a word of 
praise. He atatea that all the Tinion can 
do ia to enforce a rise when it should take 
place— and not always then ; but he thinka 
tbera incompetent to obtain a rise when 
the economic comiitionB do not warrant a 
rise. Bnrely Professor Cairns miaunder- 
Btanda the object of a trade union, if he 
think a part of its programme is to attempt 
to obtain a rise when economic conditions 
do not warrant such rise. Failure wonld 
be certain to follow such a policy. The 
differences between employers and em- 
ployed do notarise from any such nation, 
but from the general policy of the maaters 
in systematically refnaing to acknowledge 
that the economic conditions are ever snoi 
as to warrant a rise. As Professor Cairns 
says, the question ia : " Is there a margin 
of wealth which workmen by any com- 
bination can conquer?" The men think 
there is not a mere margin, but a vast ter- 
ritory to which they are entitled, and tbe 
experiences of the past fill them witi sure 
and certain hopes as to the future. They 
see the final result, and are determined 
upon its speedy realization. Nor do they 
fear that which Professor Cairns dr^s, 
viz., that in consequence of advanced 
wages, capital must be withdrawn, and 
wages therefore fall. Such can only be the 
case when wages are vtidtilg advanced, 
about which there need be no alarm. At 
any rate, the workmen have no such fear. 
They are alive to the admission made by 
Professor Caima, to which allusion has been 
made ; and they are acquainted with the 
factsabove given, showing that well-paid, 
irt-Uigent artisans, when not over^worked 
&!« always cheapest in the end. 

It. mnv be mentioned b^te, in parenthe 



bete, in parenth 



•b, tlut altboi^ tntd« unions have b fiv 
more poweiAil iuflnenoe over wsgee — con- 
stantl; imparting an upward tendency — 
than I^lcMor Cairns imagines, 7et it is 
likewise an error on the part of those who 
think that trade nniotuBm eeeks to deter- 
mine the rate of wages. It cannot do that ; 
it caimot do more than aSe«t them. A 
trade aodetf may retard a tail or acMle' 
rate a rise, bnt it cannot change the law 
which regnlates the flactaationB, or render 
permanent that which in its Tery essence 
U tempoiaiy. 

It is at onoe seen that Uie instances of 
well-paid but remoneratiye labor, added 
to those &ctB which weie adduced in anp- 
poti of a similar argument in tlie previona 
chapter in regard to the reduction of the 
hours of labor, show that the beneficial 
tffecte of the success of tmionism on the 
trade of the coTmtry are not at the cost of 
the capitalist, bat to his advantage and 
that that advuitage is not leas bnt greater 
i^ his paying higher wages for shorter honrs. 

It was Teiy Enrprising to notice the &cil- 
Ity with wMdi the employers, in 1874, 
forced a general reduction of wages. Eveii 
if the fall in price demanded Buch a i«duc- 
taon — which is by no means clear — yet it is 
Strange that the men so readily Mieved 
their employeia. Qreat care is taken to 
legister tlie prioA of all commodities ; 
Tei7 little attention is bestowed to rois- 
tering the rat<« of wages. It is, I think, 
Ur. Frederic Harrison who points ont thai 
even newspapers, speaking of commoditieB, 
annonnce an "upward tendency," or a 
"alight improTement," or "an increased 
buoyancy ;" but that no each steps are 
taken in r^ard to labor. nOn the other 
hand, "one of the most experienced engi- 
neera in England, the Becretary of one of 
our rooit useful commissions, has repea1«dly 
said that he never knew a labor question in 
which employers pnbliahed the truth." 
The inconsistency of the employers, too, is 
often Tory startling. Thus when the West 
Torkshire colliers demanded an increase of 
wages, because the price of coal had ad- 
vanced, the reply of the owneni was that 
the price of coal had nothing whatever to 
do with the rate of w^ee. No sooner, 
however, did coal fall than the owners 
demanded a redaction of wages, etating 
that although " the price of coal did not 
directly control the ratio of the rate of 
wages, yet they could not conceal from 
themselves that it had some effect, asd that 
it was, at any rate, an index of the time 
when a rise or fall in wages should take 
place." It is a pitry they did not see this 
when an increase was demanded I When, 
too, the men have asked for an advance of, 
say, 10 per cent. , and the masters have not 
4Hily Teftised it, bnt, as has often taken 
place, demanded a reduction of 10 per 
gent, oat of alieer opposition, it is indeed 



With some few exoep- 
tions, the men have asked far ' * Peace on 
fiur t«rmB ;" and the employers have on- , 
swsred, " War, and an unconditional snr- 
render." The man have asked for bread, 
and halve received a atone. One of the best I 
influences that trade unionism can have oa 
the trade of the country is the one which y 
teaches the employers that what is sought 
is not a favor, but justice ; and that as the ' 
manufacturer makrs as much as be can ont > 
of the dealer, bo will the weaver make a* 
Toaeb B8 he can ont of the manufacturer. * 
The BOtmer the employers see this the 
better. Professor Fawcett says "there- 
must constantly be a deadening influence' 
depreesing indnstry as long as antagonism 
of interest oonlinueB between employeiB 
and employed, and the noblest, highest, 
and in every sense beet efibrts of trade 
nnionism are those that tend to remove 
that antagonism." 

There can. indeed, be little doubt that 
the onions nave made many a great and 
praiseworthy sacrifice in submitting to re- 
ductions, la order to avoid a colIiBion tbf 
men have yielded their jnst rights with 
very little grumbling. It by no mcani* 
followH that becanee coid fitlls in price that 
wages must immediately fall. In order to 
j ustify a fall in wages, it is necessary that 
the price of coal (or, of course, any other 
commodi^ that may be under oon^iden- 
tion) shoald fUl below that point at which 
an advance t«ok place. The mei. have a 
right to rcHist any attempt to n imx wages 
until snch a state of afiairs comei, a><iTit. 
t There is another economic efleot 01 iiaile 
unionism which deserves at least a psshing 
mention. The knowledge that men have 
the power to strike, stimulates the inventive 
faculties of employers. A strike is not al- 
ways canflped in its effects to the particu- 
lar branch of the tiade that makes demands 
from the employer. A strike of puddterg 
enforces idleness on other ironworkers', 
while "finishers" cannot work if "fnllem" 
won't. It is, therefore, to the advantage 
of the employers to have the various pro- 
cesses of manniacture as independent of 
each other as possible, Botbat if onedepart- 
ment strikes, the necessity of another 
being idle may be reduced to a minimum. 
This is accomplished by the introduction of 
machinery., rendering less and lees neces- 
sary the skill of workmen. Mr. Nssmyth, 
by mechanical contrivances, reduced the 
number of his men from 3000 to 1500 
without reducing the production. It has 
been observed that, in consequence of 
almost all great strikes, the employers 
have set their wits to work, as the snying 
is, and have invented Bach improvements 
that they — and throngh them the world — 
have been very great gainers. A notablft 
iuBtanca of this is found in the. history tt 
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the etrng^le In 1851 of the engineen with 
their masten, to which reference hw been 
ftlreftdj made. The procen alluded to ia 
coing on at present veiy ntpldly. In the 
iToa indoatriM eepeciftllj, the improTementi 
in material, and the almoet dail^ iutrodac- 
tioQ of newly inventod labor-Mving con- 
trivanoeB have reenlt^d in one man being 
able to da what two and a half men were 
leqnired to do thiitj yeam ago, to My 
nothing of the important fiict that the 
material is ten timee more dnrable than it 
waa, and the roachinee wear out much 
mora alewly. These &cte not only bear 
out the ailment, bat shonld induce the 
men t« strengthen their nnions, to compete 
with the displaced labor; and, wherever 
possible, reap two profite by becoming 
owners of the machines they constcnct, m 
wa« long ago sn(Kest«d by the late Ur. 
John Eane. 

The doctrine that that policy is best 
which gives the greatest good to the great- 
er number, has become an aziom. Now, 
in every commanity ^iie majority mnst 
always osnsist of working men and their 
fiimilies, and it does aeem a natnral way of 
proceeding that, if you give a greater hap- 
piness to a (creater number, a step is being 
made towards realizing Bentham'a cele- 
brated dictum. Tile moral eflfecta, tiien, of 
high wages are great. Of course they might 
be greaier, bat a little experience will 
bring that aboat. Strikes, therefore, and 
the trade societies which render strikes pos- 
sible, are. for these variona reasons, not b 
mischievous, bat, on the contrary, a valua- 
ble part of the existing machinery of so- 

It would be a work of snpererogatian to 
discuss here the great advantages of more 
leisura to the working class, but as it is 
one of the otfjecte of a trad6 union to ob- 
tain shorter honrs, fid as the realisation 
of such a policy ha. a very beneficial effect 
on those who belong to tratle societie*, the 
qnestion cannot be passed over without a 
few words.* The advantages of recreation 
are acknowledged, but few steps are taken 
to afford the means to indulge in it. 

Tile men in variooa trades are not only 
showing a desire to jjenerally improve 
themselves, but to obtain a deeper knowl- 
edge of their own portdcnlar trades. Some 
time ago, Ur. Wilcock, the then president 
of the London Royal Lodge of the General 
Union of Carpentera, of England, initiated 
■ series of lectores to its members, and the 
president himself delivered one on "The 



Knowledge and Use of Scales as Applied 
to the Building Trade." The following 
month Mr. Dise gave a lecture on freehand 
drawing. At present, in London, there 
are several technical clanes condneted by 
artisans, and the City of Guilds Institute 
as well as the Polytechnic Institntion, and 
the Artisans' Technical Assodation, are 
doii^ much to promote that object. 

There can be no donbt ae to the effect of 
thus teaching men that wliat their liands 
find to do should be done with all their 
might, however weak that might may be. 
Hen are made for something better than 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter. Indeed, the plan of lecloiing jnst re- 
ferred to, rapidly bears ihiit, and some t^ 
the members of the union mentioned have, 
on account of their superior knowledge of 
their trade, been appointed head foremen 
to some of Uie principal firms. Other 
unions have similar means of improving 
their members and raising their tastes ; 
and it is to be hoped that, ere long, the 
practice will be nnivetsal. The more time 
the unions can obtain for their men to do 
this (and workmen thua educated will be 
better workmen) the better it will he ; and 
it is, therefore, for the nnions to stm^gle. 
with all the means in their power, in order 
that the men may get as much mages as 
they can (without Infringing np<Ki that 
limit when their productions would be nn~ 
remunerative) for as little work as possible, 
performed with a ' ' 



Indeed, the great advantage of tmion 
men over non-union men ia being discov- 
ered by the employers, and they ate be- 
ginning to acknowWge the fact A Liver- 
pool carpeater recet tty told the author that 
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beet workmen, and .'hat it was a regnlu 
thing to give them )ne penny per hour 
more than the rate fixed upro by the 
society. This is not snrprising, M no man 
can be a union carpenter nnless he be in 
good health, have worked a certain number 
of yean at the trade, be a good workman, 
of steady habits and good moral chatact«T. 
Unionists are notdeetrous oi having in- 
competent or nnsteady workmen as asso- 
ciates. They can see that such men do as 
mnch to lower wagee as anything else. The 
good workmen know this , and they crowd 
into the tmiona as fast as they can. Of 
coarse It is not maintained here that all 
tinioniBt workmen are proficient. There 
are, aa a matter of fact, several nnionista 
who are not good workmen ; but there are 
few good workmen who are not tmionisle. 
The men out of union are, for " the most 
part, either inferior workmen, employed 
on inferior work at reduced ratiee, or those 
who have belonged to it and are erased. OC 
tbau) iaet, some left because they did not 
wish to p^r to it, or, Indeed, ta anythins 



ebe that they eonld »ra(d ; Hid Um teat, 
bj tar the greatest nmober, an thoae who 
bare been eiaeed for ncai-pAjmeut Quoogh 
their tmfoitimate habits of intemperance, 
which left them no meeua of pacing. " The 
bade onions nu^ biily crauider whether 
or not It comes within tbelr proTinoe to 
take even strcmgeT measores to ensue the 
efBciency of their members, i. "more 
definite standard of efficiency" than at 
present might be decided npon, so that a 
man's nnion ticket woold be a sttmdard of 
competent^, and accepted w such hj the 
•mplofers. 

If something of tMs kind were practice 
ble in every trade — and thennions hare an 
exceUenC organization Ibr canying out tiie 
snggeatjon — it wonld be of iufinite bene- 
fit to the commnnity. The empiojera wonld 
readily acknowledge certiftcales of proR- 
ciency isHued by lie nniona. It may be 
added that the unions are siuiwing a landa- 
ble desire to take a high too* in i^^jd to 
this matter. They have, over and over 
again, protested against tha "scamping" 
of work and cheating of porclUteeiB, against 
)enybnilding,8imngcottoU;e«!.,el«. They 
are not " the fanit of the artisan — they are 
bis misfortune," says on ofBcial report, and 
eontiniies; "We Imow, from experience, 
that the properly-trained and highly-skilled 
workmaL is the first to enfferliy the shame- 
tal proceH. When circnmstances press Um 
into this rircle of competition, he baa to 
nndeigo & second apprenticeship to acquire 
tliia sleight-of-hand system, nnring which 
he earns lees wages." Hi. Thomas Hnghes 
thinks the onions "are powerful euoagh 
now to insist, if they choose to do so, that 
no tmioaist shall work wbeie sncb prac- 
tices prevail." Mr. Thorold Bogets takes 
a siniiW view, adding that the men shonld 

Etitect the public, denonncing and eEpos- 
g "dishonest and scantling Work." I 
may add that the desire of uie workmen 
in the direction above indicated, is shown 
by the objection, on the pml of artisans, 
to clerks and others studying in technical 
Glasses, lest snch shonld learn jnst sufficient 
to be a dabbler at the trade, and thus cause 
to be throwa into the market a qoantity of 
incompetent labor. The same feeling is 
shown in the desire for sound regulations 
in regard to apprentices, for it is obvions 
that any skilled trade, not protected by an 
apprenticeship system, most always occupy 
ft low status. 
The most important educational work 

■ which the trade unions are performing, is 
that of familiarizing the workman — and, 

I for that matter, the employer as well — with 
the true relations of capital to labor. The 

I unions ai« doing good work in another dl- 

•rectien. Their attention is not solely con- 

- fined to questions affecting capital and 

labor. The trade anions not only wish 

Um labcKen to be good workmen — they ace 



Bi\ao determined to make tbem good dti- ^ 
zens, and are anxious to do away with all \ 
class distinctions. The men are beginning 
to feel ' ' the glorions privil^e of being in- 
dependent." It is time they did. Nothing 
tends so much to d^rade a class as Hie 
knowledge that it is dependent. The da; 
has gone by when a man must feel loyal 
and dutiful to another simply becanse h« 
has been bom on bis estate, or because bft 
works in his i^ctory. The men are willing 
enough to receive the ambassador of tha 
employer with all due respect, bnt they de- 
mmid (on the peril of a strike) that their 
own delwtce shall be equally well r«- 
oeived. it Is now acknowudgM that the 



one. Tie leaden at tfae nnions bare per- 
ceived that the gai«nl tendeixr of human 
progress is in tMsdirection, and tJieyhavo 
detetmined not to oppose, but to assist it. 

It is not only part of the policy of trade 
unions to demand, as rights, those privi- 
leges which are now withheld from them, 
hut also to render tlieir members fit to ex- 
ercise those rights. It has already been 
shown that civility to their employers, as 
well as sobriety, are eesential before a man / 
can become a practical trade nnionist. 

'VFhen men see mles, and snbecribe to 
them, against certain wrong-doiug and evil ( 
practices, they (for nse doth breed a habit 
in a man) look upon those practices as 
irron^, and tbey soon become, in every way, 
better men. Not only do t^e unions tAke 
steps to prevent evU, tlu^ exert themselves 
to promote good. , 

A great deal ismadebyanti-nnionislsof 
the notion that when a man joins a union 
he loses his liberty, and becomes a slave to 
the union agent or the union officers. It 
may be veiy properly replied that a mail, 
if he likes, has a ri^t to give up his lilh- ' 
erty. The argument, however, if such it 
can be called, ts vrrong in fact. The work- 
man in delegating the task of asking more 
wages, instead of asking them personally, 
is no more giving np his liberty than a 
client is in hiring an advocate to plead for - 
him to a jiuy. The men in a nmon come 
together of their own accord : they do not 
BO, and do not remain so, tmless they think 
it to their advantage ; uid they can -leav* 
the society whenever they like. To Eay 
that this is giving up one's liberty, is bb 
same in principle as saying that a mai. in 
obeying certam laws of nis country, of 
which he disapproves. Is giving np his 
liberty. It has always been an acknowl- 
edged principle that a man may voluntarily 
submit to certain restrictions on his liberty 
for the common good. 

The trade unionist, too, is much &eer in 
r^iard to his onion than is the citizen in 
n^nrd to the State. It is with great diffi- 
cultj the ]att«r can throw off bis oblige- 






Idone, and then bnt to rest nnder tttga 
Teatrictiona ; bat the former can do so witii 
the greatest fkuli^, tbongli, for reaaonB 
Eaentioned in a foimeT chapter, he seldom. 
availa himBelf of the opportnnitj. 

Inasmach, honeyer, as noBt trade nnioDB 
■re beneSt Bodetiee, the/ have all the in- 
fluence (and none of the flnnuneiy) whicli 
flows &om tlioee bodiee. To teach men to 
prepare for a niinj day, to la; by for old 
age, to protect theQuelvea from poverty in 
caee of accident or tailing health, loea of 
tools, etc, and to reward merit and incnl- 
cate the principle of brotherly love and 
benevolence, are surely laudable objects, 
imd BO long as the criteria are sound, they 
cannot help bat have a good influence npon 
tboee who ate prudent enough to deny 
tbemaelves to-day. In order that they may 
enjoy to-morrow. 

These aocietdes, too, are exceedingly 
fill in the maee of vt^nable BtBtdaOca 
collect. The death tales and Uie 
death in varions trades point to a field in 
which medical men may work to great ad- 
vantage ; while the flactnations in the rates 
of wages, and the gradnat Bhortening of 
honrs present an eqoally interesting pro- 
blem to political economists, ^niis infor- 
mation, too, is given for, comparatively 
speaking, small districts, and tJie problems 
referred to can tlierefore be studied when 
local inflaeaces iDl«rfere with general laws. 
Altogether, there is ample food for both Uie 
student, the philosopher, and the st«tes- 
man, in the vast amount of literature tbftt 
is aonnally iasned by the trade tmlona ; 
and whicbj' by the way, must keep em- 

Eloyed a great number of printers, thus 
enefiting a trade by the mere action of 
recording the experience of their existence. 
It baa been pointed out that combination 
amongst workmen has existed ever since 
men had the intelligence to understand 
that they were oppressed by those whose 
position gave them the power to oppreaa. 
The power to combine became more and 
more generally acknowledged, until at 
leoeth, in spite of nnjust and partial laws, 
trade tuuons became a &ct. From combi- 
nations against oppression they developed 
into associations having for their object the 
amelioration of the condition of the work- 
ing class. It has also been shown that the 
organization of a trade nnion is pre-emi- 
nently fitted to carry out that object, and, 
as proof of that, it has been argued ; Ist, 
That trade onions have succeeded in rais- 
ing wages and reducing the comber of 
working hours. 2d, That these reforms do 
not bcneSt the laborer at the cost of either 
the capitalist or the consumer ; as, between 
certain limits, it is found that high pay 
and the prospect of an early cessation from 
work are such incentlTes to industry thit 
the produce of labor is actually greater 



Mian under a system of long honrs and low 
pay. 3d, That the workmen have anch 
confidence in the beneflts they derive from 
tmion, that, aHer the experience of "half 
amiUenniom," they are crowding into so- 
deticB, into onions, in a greater ratio every 
year. 4th, That Uieir declared object is to 
prevent strikes, and substitnte arbitrations; 
and although the latter mode of settling 
disputes is often proposed by the men aoA 
temsed by the masters, it ie seldom pro- 
poeed by the masters and still less ol'ten 
refused by the men. It has been aigned 
further, that such beingtbeobjects of trade 
nnions, and snch their success in obtaining 
those objects, the inflnence of that success 
must bo very beneflcial ; lat. Because high 
wages means increased comforts, which ate 
not only a social bat a commercial sdvan- 
tagfi. High wages means increBsed pro- 
dnctdon, also the double blessingjust men- 
tifmed. 3d, Because hi^ wages dots not 
mean enhanced prices, but the contrary. 
3d, Because the principles of trade nnion- 
iam teach men the pmdence of denying 
themselves something to-day, in order that 
they may have greater sdvantages to-mor~ 
row ; and the duly of self-sacrifice, by 
caUlng upon them to contribnte, out of 
their meagre wealth, towards the allevia- 
of the snflTerings of their fellow-men.' 4th, 
Because trade nnions endeavor to cbtaiu 
fbr the working classes more leisnie for re- 
creation and study. 6th, Because hy lec- 
tures and other means, the nnions cudeavoi- 
lo make their members better woikmen ; 
and by rules which atignatize and pnnifh 
the idle, the vicious, and the incompetent, 
do all in their power to make workmen 
better citizens. It makes clear to them 
that capital does not make tbemau, and 
that a laborer is no worse becanse be worka. 
" Jack is as good as his master ;" and tbe 
men know that if employers would only 
acknowledge this — if they would only meet 
tlieir workmen as men on an equal footing 
with themselves, and discuss the wages. 
system with them, as the late Mr. Brassey, 
Mr. E. Akroyd, Hr. W. E. Forster, and 
others were in the babit of doing — then, 
strikee would be impossible. 

It is really difficult io conceive how an 
iustitution with such noble olijectB, having 
attained those objects, can be anythiDgbut 
a great blessing to the community in which 

Trade unionism, then, baa a great future 
before it. Its nitimate result cannot be 
oQierwise than to convince both employer 

and employed that they are the tmeat 
friends, eadt of Uie other, for each derives 
his revenue from the other. Tbe prosperity 
of tbe country is greatly due to the influ- 
ence of nnions on trade, and therefore that 
influence benefll« the capitaUst as well mk 
the workman. 
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THB AMfiRTCAN FEDERATION OF LABOR — ITS HISTORY jiND AIMS. 
By p. J. HoOuiBK. 

Tha NsUoDJj Lkbor Dbion— Tarioos nMlonal Imbor oonTentlons, from IMS to IBTIt— IndrntTtalnni* 
of IB7S to 1S7S— Sovereigns of ladiutlT— PMrons of HushuidiT— Indoatrlal Brotherliood-^IaDlcv 
Song of 'TS— InlernMlonsl Ldbor nnlon— AmmlgBnuled l^bor Dnlon— The PlUabaivI> Oonveii- 
tloD of 1881— Formulon of the PedeiMloB at Ttsde*— LeglalBtJon ■soured In OongTesB— Negotik- 
Uous *<Ib the KalsbtH of Laboi^lliB senenl eight-hour movement In HkT. ^8— DlffeTeaoe 

with the Knights of I*boi— Birth of lEe Ai — ' — "-■ — " ' ' -'•— ■" ■ ■ 

Knd otjeota. 

Eftilyiii tbe year 186S the trades' aesem- 
bliesor NewTork City and Baldmore ia- 
soed a call for a National Labor Congress, 
aod, in accordance with that appeal, one 
himdred delegates, represeuting sizt; open 
abd secret later organ ixations of all kiuda, 
and covering an area of territory extend- 
ing from Fottland, Me., to Baa Fraucisco, 
met in Baltimore, Md., on Aagoat 30. A 
nnmber of the labor organizations there 
represented were merel; local aaionB, bat 
a great many were national and intemft- 
tioDal bodies, sach as ship carpenterB, rail- 
road men, miners, painters, carrieiB, win- 
dow-glaae blowers, atone masouB, marble 
CDttera and iron monlders. 

At tbatcoavention committeM were ap~ 
pointed to look into the expedienc;f of iu- 
trodacing the eight-honr system, of taking 
political action, and forming a permanent 
national organization. The qneetiona of 
pablic domain, tbe national debt, co-op- 
erative associatioDB, strikes, and convict 
labor were fully discnased, and meaanrea 
were adopted for the organization of sewing 
women — a morement which at this day is 
occupying the attention of labor circles in 
New York City. Among the many resoln- 
tioua passed was one favociog the speedy 
restoration of agricnltare in tbe 8ontJi,and 
the npbnilding of that section npon a new 
basis of indastrial advancement. 

In the following year tlie second annnul 
congress of the National Labor Union was 
held in Chicago, attended by over two hun- 
dred delegates, representing trades' unions 
in all the Northern States and in six 
Sontbem States. President Z. C. Whaley, 
in his report, nrged that State orguiizatiouii 
be formed, and this idea, together with tlie 
demand that the pablic domain shonld be 
reserved for actoal settlers, has since been 
adopted bodily by tbe Knights of lAbor. 
As may be seen, the National Labor Union 
was fitrmed in imitatdon of the Trades' 
Union Congrees of England, In which local 
bodies, not allowed to discnse politics in 
tbeiT meetingB, cotud send dele<™f«e to the 
sSDtral body, Mid there deal wit^ qnestiwia 



of a political nators and tliiiB inflnenoe 
national legislation in favor' of the work- 
ing classes. Bnt the political portion of 
the work was ttie smaller portion, for mat- 
ters of a social and indostrial charftcter 
were dealt with to a greater extent. 

Two conventions of the National Labu; 
Union were held in 1SB8, one in May and 
the other in September. The first con- 
vened in Fittflbnrgh, sad the principal act 
of that session was an alliance to co-operate 
with the Patrons of Hnsbaadry and the 
Grangers. The September session was held 
in New York City, to take action regarding 
the general movement which was then 
going on in favor of the establishment of 
the eight-hoar mle. . In his address tbe 
chairman pointed oat the need of closer 
coherence than had yet been attained be- 
tween the different tradee and callings, and 
recommended that a central head be estab- 
lished, to which all the trades' ar.ii labor 
tmiona shonld be subordinate, fhis idea 
was not strictly carried out, however, and 
the mistake in disregarding it was sabse- 
qaently made plain. The annoal conven- 
tion ot^I8d9 was held in Chicago; thatof 
ISTO in Boston ; that of 1871 in Philadel- 
phia, and that of 1872, which was tlie last, 
wound np in Colnmbus, O. There it was 
decided to nominate a ticket for President 
of the United States, and David Davis, of 
Illinois, was chosen as the standard-bearer. 

This drifting into political action pro- 
voked so much dissension that one local 
organization after another — believing that 
the National Labor Union had ent^ed a 
field of operations for which it was not 
intended— withdrew its support, and inter- 
""' '""■ ■ the central b " 



In the next year, 1BT3, the ^eat panie 
swept npon the conntiy and demolished 
the trades' anions. Most of them were 
built on a basis of very low dues and had 
no beneficial feature that would hold the 
members together when trades' gneetioiM 
fkiled to interest them, and, consequently, 
both th(> local unions and tiie national or- 
gMilaation went down in thecrMh. Tb* 



distren of tlie winter (f 1673-4, Hid tbe U- 
ability of organized labor to stem the re- 
ductions of wages Uiat were taking place 
in BVBTj blanch of indnatij, indnoed a 
nombei of leading tradea' uuioniBte to call 
another " Indnjrtrial Congreos " In Bocheo- 
ter, N. T., for April 14, 1874, with the in- 
tention of returning to the old lines of the 
National Labor Union, avoiding politioi, 
and of forming a federation of Uie trades' 
and labor nnions of the entire conntry. 
There waa repreeented at this convention a 
secret orgajiization, then known aa the 
"SoTereigns of Industry," which was mak- 
ing great headway in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States, with a pnrpoee of eetabli^iing 
co-operative stores and eliminating the 
"middle man" &om commercial trans- 
adionB. Another organization lepieeented 
was that known as the ' ' Indnatrial Eroth- 
eihood of the United 8tat«s," also Herat 
and somewhat of the character of the 
EnightB of Labor. 

In the convention there was a serions 
clash between the champions of these two 
bodies on the qaeatdon of a permanent or- 
ganization, some of the det^tee desiring 
to form an order ffimiinr to the Indnatrial 
Brotherhood, and othera fovoring the Sov- 
ereigns of Industry plan. A platfbrm was 
fln^y adopted, however, which was almoBt 
identical in every respect with the declara- 
tion of principles of the Eni|^tB c^ljkbor, 
and fiiom which the latter has copied. 

The movement to form a permanent in- 
dnstrial congrem, nevertheless, seemed to 
Old with tluit session of the convention, 
and no farther efforts were made in that 
direction nntil a call for a national con- 
vention, to be held at Tyrone, Pa., in De- 
cember, 1875, was issued by a secret or- 
ganization, which was at that time a 
promising rival of the Knighta of Labor, 
entitled the "Jnnior Sons of '76." The 
detdgn of this gathering was to form a com- 
binatioa of all the scattered fragments of 
the labor movement. Delegates were in 
attendance from the "Jnnior Sons of '76," 
the Knights of Labor, the Grangers, open 
trades' unions, and aodiil democratic or- 
ganizations, as they were called at that 
time. Their worthy designs did not mate- 
rialize, hoviever, bat were dissipated in 
vain tal^. The * JnnioiSons" themselves 
were very short lived. Ailer "76" had 
rolled away, no trace of them could be 
fonnd. In that year they had engaged in 
politJcs as an oi^er thronghonC Pennsyl- 
vania, and had elected several members of 
the Legialatnre on labor measures. Aft«r 
having done that, their mission seemed to 
have been falfllled and they disbanded. 

During the same period the Industrial 
Brotherhood, which was numerically weak, 
bnt extended tliroagh many Hections of the 
conntry, was also attempting to outrival 
tlie Knighta of labor. Another order nf a 



ftenend and secret character had sprung np 
in the early part of 1S7^ known as the 
"Internationa] labor Union," having 
branches in seventeen States. But little or 
nothii^ of national consequence was done 
by the trades' and labor ^nlons until lOTS, 
when the^- everywhere be^an to re-o^an- 
ize, and, jEOoflting by their previous fail- 
ures, laid the fbnndationi of local nniona 
upon a basis of high dues, introducing 
various beneficial features, such as sick, 
funeral, and disability benefits, and othet 
fltiniii-inl provisions calculated to hold tb« 
membeia more firmly to the orguiizatioD. 
These local bodies in turn combined and 
foiined trades' Bsseiublies, teades' councils, 
etc. In these central bodies Knights of 
Labor fmd trades' nnioniats wera both 

Coming up, however, to the pisliminary 
steps that led ultimately to the formatiou 
of the American Federation of Labor, a 
call was issued conjointly b^the "Knighta 
of Industry '' and a society knovn as the 
"Amalgamated Labor Union'' — ano&heot. 
of the Knights of Labor, compoeed of die- 
afibcted members of that order — for a con- 
vention to nieet in Terre Hante, Ind. , on 
An^ust 2, 1681. The Amalgamated labor 
Union had been orgsnisted in 1878, and 
vraa confined principally to Ohio and Indi- 
ana, wbUe the Knigbts of Indnstry, witJt 
which it joined bands, was confined to 
Missouri and Illinois. The Terre Haute 
convention had for its object the establish- 
ment sf a new secret order to supplant the 
Knights of labor, although, on the face of 
the caU, ita ol^ect was stated to be to es- 
tablish a national labor congress. There 
was a large representation of delegates 
present fma Bt. Louis, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and other Western cities, but the only 
Eastern city represented was Pittsbm^hi 
The trades' onion delegates represented the 
latgeet constituency, but were less in num- 
ber themselvee than the ded^;ates of the 
other Bocieties. But, by the exercise of 
tact and diplomacy, the trades' union men, 
who were at that time also members of the- 
Knighte of Labor, snccessfnlly opposed th» 
project of adding another new organization 
to file list of societies already in existence, 
and, for the time being, the friends of the 
proposed secret organization were defeated. 
A call was published, however, for asub- 
sequent convention, to be held in Pittsburgh 
on November 19, 1881, and this gathering 
proved to be the most important of its kind 
that had tlius far been held. The call for 
that convention nae remarkable. It read 

.We have numberless trades' unions, 
trades' assemblies or conndla, Knights of 
Labor, and varions other local^ national, 
and international labor unions, all engaged 
in the noble task of elevating and.improT- 
ing the condition of the working classi.jk 
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But tirest as liM been tbo work done bj 
tLeae bodies, Ihera ia vutlj more that con 
i>e done bf a cumbioatiou of all thtee or- 
gauizstiona in a federation of trades' aad 
labor Dulona." 

In occxitdancewith theapiritof that call, 
the convention was organized at tlie dale 
designated, with John Joirett, at that time 
president of the Amalgamated Anociation 
of Iron and Steel Woikera, in the chair. 
One hundred "and seven delegates were 
present, representing 262,000 worklagiaen, 
and a permanent oiganization vae effected 
styled the "Federation of Organized 
Trades' and Labor Unions of the Dnited 
State* and Canada," and a oongreasional 
committee, like that nMch the Enighls of 
Labor snbBeqnflntly created, waa appointed, 
consisting of Riobaid Powers, of the Sea- 
man's Union, of Chicago ; William H. 
Foster, of the Intenurtiowd l^pcwaphical 
Unicxn, of Cincinnati ; Samnel Oompere, 
of the International Cigar liakers' Union, 
of New York ; C. P. Borgman, of the Tai- 
lors' International Union, of San Francisco, 
and A. C. Rankin, of tiie Enighta of Labor 
Iron UonldeiB,of Pittsburgh. Enighls of 
Labor assemblies and trades' onions were 
equally represented, and it was tboronghlj 
nndeistood that tke trades' nnioniste should 
preserve their form af organization and the 
Enightsof Labor shonld maintain theiis, 
uid that the two should work hand in hand 
for the thorough amalgamation of the 
working classes under one of these two 
heads, and tbat they should nse every 
legitimate means to offset any movement 
designed to create any more fragment or 
divisions in the labor army. 
• A financial system was established and 
thirteen measores were adopted of a politi- 
cal character. They favored the compnl- 
eoiy education of childreD, the abolition of 
child labor, the passage of nniform appren- 
tice laws, the enforcement of the eight-hour 
rule, the restriction of contractprison labor, 
BOd the abandonment of the store-order 
system. They advocated, also, a Grst lien 
for labor done, the repeal of the conspiracy 
laws against organized labor, the eatablisb- 
ment of a bareau of labor statistics, the 
continuance of the protective tariff for 
American industry, the enactment of a 
national law to prevent the importation of 
foreign labor under contract, and urged 
that organized labor should have represen- 
tation in all law-making bodies, in order to 
eecnre beneficial legislation. Sapplemen- 
tary resolutions were also passed, setting 
forth the necessity of legislation securing 
resi^ctions to Chinese labor, the licensing 
' of stationary engineers, eovemmental in- 
spection of feotories and workshops, the 
sanitary supervision of food And wells, and 
an employers' liabUity law. Many, if not 
°ll, of these ideas are now taken np and 
l^respnted by the Enighifl of Labor. 



At this same session it was oecided to 
choose a committee of three and invite the 
co-operation of a committee of three from 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades' 
Union Congress of Great Britain, and of a 
committee of three from the Byndlcal 
Chambers of France, these nine to form a 
labor commission, whose duty it shonld be 
te proceed to Ireland, bear evidence and 
acquaint themselves with the canses of 
discontent in that coimtiy ; thence to pro- 
ceed to London and Paris, make investiga- 
tions of the condition of the working 
classes there,Bnd publish their report. But, 
from want of action on the part of tlie 
trades' unions of England, the project fell 
throng. 

In uie intMTim until the next convention 
the Legislative Committee of the Federation 
set to wbrk and secured several hearings 
before oongresaional committees of the 
House and Senate, which leenlted in the 
appointment of a special Senate Commit- 
tee, of which Senator H. W. Blair, of New 
Hampshire, was chairman, to mf^e a thor- 
ough investigation of the labor question. 
Repeated hearings were bad betbre this 
committee in favor of an enforcement of 
the eight-hour law and the erection of a 
national bureau of labor statistics, and in 
opposition to a bill introduced by Congress- 
man Townsend, of Cleveland, te make the 
lake seamen, if they shonld ever strike or 
nse their iDflaence npon otbers during a 
strike, guilty in the eyrs of the law of 
mutiny at sea, and liable to punishment 
accordingly. So strong was the opposition 
to this bill that it was shortly a^erward 
buried in the committee. 

On all the various sutyects noted above,- 
bills were introduced by the Federation 
and placed in the hands of prominent 
Congressmen for enactment. From the 
entire number the passage of a law requir- 
ing the formation of a national bnrean of 
labor statistics, and of a law preventing the 
importation of contract labor, was finally 
secured in 1683 — more than any labor or- 
ganization had yet accomplished. 

The second convention of the Federation 
was held in Cleveland, O., on November 
91, 18S3, when Samuel Gompers was 
elected permanent president, and William 
H. Foster, subsequently of Philadelphia, 
permanent secretary. Fearing that some 
disaster might overtake this organization, as 
had been the fate of its predecessors, a 
manifesto was issued to the subordinate 
anions, discountenancing political action, 
on the ground tbat the Federation had 
been organized as a purely indnstrial body. 
The manifesto set forth farther, in admi- 
rable language : 

' ' We &vor tikis Federation because it ia 
the most natnral and assimilative form 
of bringing the trades' and labor nniona 
*'«etlier. It pteaervee the indnstrial j/if 



tonomy and distinctife character of each 
trade aud labor DDion, and, without doing 
Tiotence te their faith or tiaditionB, blonds 
them all in one harmonioni whole — a 'led- 
eration of trades' and labor onions.' Such 
» bod; looks to the organization of the 
working classes as workers, and not as 
'BoldieTs'(inthe present deprecatoiy sense) 
or politicans. It makea the qoalidee of a 
■tttt aa a worker the onl j t«s>' of fltaees, and 
sets ap no political or religions test of 
roenbeTship. It strives for t^ nuiflcatioD 
of all labor, not by atraining at an enforced 
nnion of diveiae Uionght and widely sepa- 
rated methods, not by preecribiogannifonn 
plan of organization, regardless of their 
experience or intereete, not by antago- 
nizing or deatrojing existing organizations, 
tmt by peraerving all that is int^;ral or 
good in them and by widening their scope 
ao that each, witbont deetroyiug tbeir in- 
dividnal character, may act together in all 
that concerns them. The open trades 
unions, national and international, can 
and onght to work side by aide with the 
Knighta of Labor, and this wonld be thecase 
were it not for men either over-zeoloos or 
ambitions, who bnsy themselves in attempt- 
ing the deetraction of existing nnions to 
serve their own whims and mad iconoclasm. 
This sbonld cease and each shonld nnder- 
Stand its proper place and work in that 
jtphere, and if tbey desire to oome tmder 
one head or affiliate their a&irs, then let all 
trades' and labor societies, secret or pnblic, 
be lepresented in the Federation of Trades' 
a»d Labor Unions. " 

As will be observed &om reading this 
manifesto, tha Mction between the Federa- 
tion and tbe Knights of Inbor had already 
become seriona and irritating. The next 
convention, that of 1883, was held in New 
Tork, on Angnst 21. Samnel Qompers, 
was re-elect«d president, and Frank E. 
Foster, of Boston, was chosen secretary, 
and arbitration was favored inatead of 
strikes. The eight-honr rule was insisted 
npon and laws were demanded to limit the 
dividends of corporations and to introdnce 
governmental telegraph systems. A com- 
mittee wiw appointed to wait on the na- 
tional conventions of both the Bepnblican 
and Democratic parties tlie following year, 
.. and Becnre the insertion of planks in their 
respective platforms favorable to Ute 
Interests of the labor movement ; and the 
Ti^gislative Committee was instnicted to 
present a bill to Congress creating a 
national Department of Indnstry or Labor. 
This project also, like many of those fure- 
gaiag, now strennotisly advocated by the 
Knighta of Labor as an idea of their own. 
Before the convention adjonmed another 
committee whs appointed to confer with 
the Knightfi of Labor and other kindred 
oi^aoizations with a view to securing a 
Uioroagh tmiflcatioQ and consolidation. 



Coneepondence was sahseqaently opened 
with the Knights ef Labor on the eabjects 
biit, as is known, the proposition wae 

The next convention was held in Chicago 
on October 7, 1884. Steps were token for 
a nniversal agitation in behalf of the eight- 
hoar system, and the 1st of May, 1866, was 
fixed npon as the date for the general in- 
angoration of the plan. The question was 
snbmittcd to each local organization re- 
repreaented for action, those voting in favor 
of it to be bonnd by it and those voting in 
opposition to pledge themselves to Bostain 
the other pioneers in the movement 
Among the organizations that decided to 
inangarate the system were the cigai 
makers, the Inmitnre workers, the Ger- 
man printers, and the carpenters. As will 
be remembered, the cigar makers and the 
German printers encceeded, and the tai- 
nitnre workers compromised on nine bonrsy 
while the carpenters succeeded in establish- 
ing eight hoars in seven cities and com- 
promised on nine hotus in eighty-tbnr 
cities. The agitation at that time for the 
introdnctioQ of the eight-boor work-day 
was very popolar among the trades of 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Lonis, Washington, and Baltimore. 

The Anarchists, members of the Interna- 
tional Workingmen's party, who had 
hitherto violenUy opposed the ei^t-honr 
movement and condemned it on eveiy 
occasion, now seized npon it as an in- 
Btroment^ it is believed, to farther their 
propaganda, and the mildest of their 
agitators became prominent in their attend- 
ance at eight-hoor meetings. The throwing 
of the bombs at the Haymarket meeting in 
Chicago on May 5, 1886, however, had a 
veiy depressing effect on the ei^t-bonr 
movement, as President Samnel Gompera 
declared to Governor Oglesby, , inasmncb 
aa the trade-onion element in general did 
not wish to be associated or connected In 
the popolar mind with the Anarchists or 
their methods, and, consequently, the 
measure has not been pressf d since. 

At the convention of 1886, held in Wash- 
ington on December 8, attention was priU' 
cipolly directed to streDgtbening the na- 
tional oi^anization, and preparing for the 
eight-honr work-day. The secretary re- 
ported that he had commaaicat«d with the 
Knights of Labor, inviting its co-operation 
with the Federation in the enforcement of 
the syst«m, bnt that the General Assembly 
at Hamilton, Ont., had adjonmed vrlthont 
taking any action or expressing any sym- 
pathy for the movement. 

The convention of 1860 was originally 
called to meet in St. Loois in the lalter 
part of the yeoTj bnt the stirring events 
incident to the eight-hoor strikes, and the 
difficnities existing wiUi the Knigbts of 
Labor, led to the memorable conference of 



; Cookie 



Uie offlcera of the tntdee' unions At Don>]|l- 
Bon'B Hall, in thia cily, on May 18, where 
defenslTe metiBiirM were antlin«d to pro- 
tect the trades' tmiona and to secure hv- 
mony with tJie Knighta of Labor. A com- 
mittee attended tlie special seeaion of tlte 
Knighte' Oeoeial Assembly, at Cleveland, 
on Uay SS, and after sevenl days' wait- 
ing, maiked by long and animated discns- 
. aious in the Qenenl Assembly on trade- 
nnion innes, no definite aaaarancee were 
obt^ed, and no action was taken. The 
trades' nnioo committee a second time met - 
Uie Knighte of l^bor Execadve Board, at 
tba Bingham Eonse, in Uiie city, on Bep- 
tember 86, and secoied promises i^t defi- 
nite acti<m would be tiAen at the Bichmond 
Qeneral Aasemblj, which vonld lead to 
harmony between the two organizations. 

The trades unions oliiectcd to the admis- 
sitxi to tiie Enighta of Labor of membeia 
who had been anspended, expelled, oi re- 
jected for canse by their own organization; 
they opposed the fiiimation of Knights of 
lAboc Sttemblies in trades already thor- 
onghyl organized in tradesl onioDS, and 
oom^ained of the uie of Knighta of Labor 
trade-mukaor labels, in competition with 
their own labels, notably so in the case of 
the Cigar-Makeis' International Union. At 
thsBi^mond General Assembly, the trades' 
nnton chiefs presented a mass of griev- 
ances, showing where tbeir local unions 
had been tampered witb by Knights of Jm- 
bor oi^anizeis, where movements had been 
made to diampt them, aod where, is cases 
where snch diemption conld not be effected, 
antagooiatic organizations were formed by 
the Knights. The General Assembly, how- 
ever, instead oi removing these alleged 
evils or giving satisfactory redress to the 
trades' nnion element, administered to the 
Federation a slap in tlie face, as the latter 
undeitrtood it, by paning a reaolntion com- 
pelling the members of Cigar Makers' In- 
temational Union connected witli the 
Knighte of Labor, to withdraw from the 

llie Gall for the St. Louis Convention of 
the Federation was then abrogated, and a 
circular was isaned designating Columbus, 
Ohio, as tlie place of meeting on l>ecember 
S. At the same time all organizationB not 
already affiliated with the Feoeration, were 
urged to attend a trades' union convention 
to be held in the same place on the follow- 
ing day. Alter four days' joint sessions of 
Uie bodies, the old Federation of trades' and 
labor nnions was dissolved, and the Ameri- 
ean Federation of labor — the result of 
lODg thought, mature brains, and arduous 
toil — was bom to the world. 

Twen1;r-five national organizaiiouB were 



mended In it, with &_.„,„ 
ship of 316,469 workingmen. A plim of 
permanent oiganlimtioii vaa adopted, very 
tfmple in ita detauls, and an execntive 
eonudl of five members and chief otBceia 
were elected. Beeolutions were pamed Ui- 
Toring the early adoption of the eight-houi 
inle, demanding of Congress the passage of 
» compulsory iudentnre law, and condemn- 
ing the Piukertone' Prereutive Patool, and 
the Coal and Iron Police. After mndi de- 
UjMT^on, aoonetitntion was agreed upon, 
in which tbe main objecte of the great or^ 
gauization were stated to be " the encour- 
agement of formation of local unions, and 
the closer &derati»n of sncb societies, 
throngh central trade and labor unions in 
every city, with the Airthra combination of 
these bodies into Stete, territorial, and 
provincial orgfmizations, to secure legisla- 
tion in the inteicsto of the working maeses) 
tiie establishment of national and inter- 
national toades' unions, based upon a strict 
recognitimiof the autonomy of escb trade, 
and the promotion and advancement of 
such bodtea ; and the aiding and encour- 
agement of tie labor press of America." 

The revenue of the Federation ia de- 
rived from a per capita tax of one-third 
of a cent per month fbr each member la 
good standing. * 

It wiU be seen that the Federation ia es- 
sentially democratic in principle, and Qiat, 
unlike its rival, the Knights of Labor, its 
affairs are conducted in the most &ngal 
and economical manner possible. The 
second session was held in Baltimore, De- 
cember 13, 1887. 

The American Fedeiatiou of labor is nu- 
merically the strongest labor organization 
in the world. 

Within the period during which tile 
Knighte have been retrograding, as far aa 
numbers are concerned, the American Fed- 
eration, aince its formation at Colnmbns, 
Ohio, on December 8, 1686, has been noise- 
lessly and rapidly gaining strength and 
Importance. 

Since its first inception, following the 
traditions of the open trades' nniona, it has 
not affected secrecy, and at the some time 
it has not courted notoriety. Itscomponent 
parts, previously organized in diflereut 
form, have given to the worid nearly all the 
ideas that have since been found useful or 
valuable in other labor organizations, and 
the brilliant success which has attended this 
the first years of its existence, bears portent 
•f great achievement in the fnture. Ite 
roster of national and intematklial trades' 
nnions contains sncb iuflnential %ld div^M 
mganlzations aa these ; 
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INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 

JUNE 8, 1915 



Aabeatoa Woi^erB, InMmatlODSl Asaociatioa 
of Heat and Froat Insula tors and. 
fmomBs J. McNamors, 2Sie Blattery 
■trmt. SC Louis, Mo. 



Bakery and Oonfecttonerj' Workers' Interna- 
tional Union of Apieiica. Obartea Iffland 
212. BUBh Temple of Music. Chicago. III. 

BartMca' International Union, JourQermea, 
jJacob FlBClier. 222 East Michigan Btroet, 



. Billers of America. Interna- 
tional Ailtanca of. William McCarthy. 
1482-90 Broadway (Boom S09, Fitzgerald 
Building). New York. N. Y. 

Blackamltbs, IntemationBl Brotherhood of. 

tWm. V. Kramer. Rooms 1270-89 MonoD 
lutlding. Chici«o. III. 
Botiar Makers and Iron Ship Bulldw^ of 

America. Brotherhood of. +F. P. Relae- 

meyer. Suite 7-12 Law Building. Kansas 

City. Kans. 
Bookblndara, iDtematlonal Brotherhood of. 

Walter N. Reddlck. 222 East Michigan 

Street. Indlanapolll. Ind. 
Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. fO. I>. B^ne. 

246 Summer Street, BobIod, Mass. 
Brewery Workmen, Inttfoattonal Union of the 

United. Joseph Proebttle. 3347-49-51 

Vine street. ClnclDnatl. Ohio. 
Brick. Tile and Terra Cotta Work«v' Alliance. 

Interaatlonal. tWOliam Tan BodegraTen. 

2341 West Tweinh street. Chicago, III. 
Bridge luid Structural Iron Workers. Intema- 

tlonai AssociBtlon of tBarry Jones, 

Amrrii^n Oentt^ Life Building, Indlau- 

apolls, Ind. 
Broom and Wblsk Makers' Union. Interna- 
tional 4-Wm R. Boyer, SGI King Place, 

Ch' •■' 



J. Titzthun, 20G2 Qates avenue, Brooklyn, 



Carpenters and Joiners of America. United 
Brotherhood of. Frank Duffy, Carpen- 
ters' Buildhig. Indianapolis. Ind. 

Carriage, Wagon and Automobile WoAera of 
North America. Intamallonal Unl — -' 
+WtUlam P. Mavell, 37 Lewis 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CBTTers. Association of North America, 

natJonal Wood. Thomas J. Lodge. 10 
Carlisle street. Boibury, Mass. 

Oement Woricers, Ama-lcan Brotfavhood -.. 
•F. O. Gengmback, S46 West Marqnette 
Boad. Chicago. III. 

Olgannsken' Intwuatlonal Union of America. 
*Qeorge W. Perldni, Monon Building. 



Labyette. Ind. 
Olotb Hat and Cap Makers' of North America. 
United. -f-Max Zuckerman, — ~ 
Fourth street. New York, N. Y. 



Commercial Telegraphers' Didon of America. 
The. +WMley RU«eU, 822-830 Monoo 
Building, Ohicaso. IlL 

Compressed Air uid Foundation Workers' 
Union of Uie United States and Canada. 
Henry Kublmanii, 12 St. Marks Place. 
NewTork. N, Y. 

Coopers' International Union of North 
America -t-Willlam R. Deal. Suite A 
Blshoo Building. Kansas City. Kans. 

Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. Interna- 
tional Union of. fWlUlam Bondy, 727 
Manlda street. Broni. New York, N. Y. 



Diamond Workers' Protectlye Union of Amer- 
'Aiidri«s_Mer(T. 323 Wa»hli^tO« 



street. Bro<ridyii. I 



Electrical Workers of mumi^ luinn 
BrothM-hood of. Charles P. Ford. 
Rdsch Building. Smiagneld. '" 



dOhestnnt streets. Phlia^ 

delpbia. Pa. 
Engineers, International Union of Steam and 
Operating, fjas. O. Haonahan. 6334 
Yale avenue, Chicago. 111. 



Firemen, international Brotherhood of Sta- 
tionary. tC L. Shamp. 36IS North 
Twenty-fourth street, Omaha. Nebr. 

Foundry Employes, International Brotherhood 

of, tOeo. Bscblold. Room 601, 810 Olive 
street. 8t, Louis, Mo, 
Fur Workers' Union of United Stales and 
Canada. International. Samuel Korman. 
32 Union Square. New York, N. Y. 



Garment Workers of America. UnJWd. B. A- 
Loner. Booms 115-122 Bible House. 
New York. N. Y. 

Onrment Workers' Union. International 
Ladles. tMorrla Slgman, 32 Union Sqoare, 
New York, N, Y. 

Glass Bottle Blowers' Association of the 
United Slates and Canada, WUUam 
Launer, Rooms 930-832 Wltberspoon 
Building. Juniper and Walnut streets, 
Phltadelphla. Pa. 

Glass Workers' International Association. 
Amalgamated. +A, J. Scott, lis East 
Twenty-eighth Street. New York. N, Y. 

Glass Worker^ Union, Am«1can Flint. -tWll- 
liam P. Clarke, Rooms 73S-4B Ohio Build- 



Oranlte Cutters' I ..__ 

America. The, 'James Duncan, Hancock 
Building, Qulncy, Moss. 



'(ndlcatea Preddent. 'f-Indlcatea Secretary-Treaaurer. 
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Orindera' and FtelBliera' National Union. 
Pocket Knifs Blade. V. A. Dldabur;, SOS 
Brook street. Bridgeport, Ooim. 



Hotel and Beetaurant Employee' iDteraa- 
tioDAl Alllant^i and Bartendera' lolierii^ 
(lonal League of America. iJei ~ ' 



Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated 
Association of. +M, F. Tlgbe. House 
Building, SmIthQeld and Water Btreets. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 



Lace Operativea of America. The Chartered 

SocletT of Amalgamated. David L. 

Gould, S4S West Lehigh avenue. Phlla- 

delphia. Pa. ' 

thers. iDtems 

and Mvtal. ,_ 

rlor Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Laundry Workers' International Union 
■l-llaiTy L. Morrison. Box II. Station 1. 
Troy. N. Y. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods. United 
Brotherbood of. +J. J. Pfelffer, 504-6 
Postal Building, Kansas City. Mo. 

Lithograpbera, Intemational prot«ctive and 
Benefldal Association of the United 
States and Canada, fjames M. O'Connor, 
lAngdoB Building, 309 Broadway, Nen 
Y^. N. Y. 

Longshoremen's Association, International. 
tJobn J. Joyce, 703-4 BHsbaae BuUd- 



Ing, Buffalo, [ 



M 

and Color Mixers of the 



Machine Print 

United States, in an 
P. E. Lyons. 334 Tre 
N, Y. 

Machinists, International Association of. 
tGeorse Preston. 908-014 G street north- 
west, McGill BuUdlng^ Washington. D. C. 

Maintenance of Way Employee, '"" 



Brotherhood of. Gi 



Marble Workon 



_ _orKB Seal. 27 

. Detroit, Mich, 
niemational Association 
). Uogan, 40e East One 
,y-nlnth street, New York, 

itcher W(»'kmen of North 



Metal Polishers. Butters. Platers, 1 



son Building, Kansas City. Mo. 



Mine Woikers of America, United. fWnilani 
Green, 1I02-0B Merchants Bank Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. Ind. 

Miners, Western Federation of. -I-Emeet Mills, 
~1 DMiham Building, Denver. Colo. 



street, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Musicians. American Federation of. OwKi 
Miller. 3639 Phie street. St. Louis. Uo. 



Painters, Decorators and Paparhangers of 
America. Brotherhood of. +J. C. Bkemp, 
Drawer 99. Lafayette, Ind. 

Paper Makers. International Brotherhood of. 
" "" Carey, 137 North Pearl Street, 



National Bank Building, Ninth and Main 



ClndnnaU, Ohio. 

Pavers. Raminennen, 7la^ Layers. 

-_.. o -^..,. = — _,_ Inter 



niemational 



Pifti'Seventh street. New York. N. Y. 
Paving Cutters' Union of (he United States of 

America and Canada. Cail Bergstrom, 

Lock Box 27, Albion. N. Y. 
Photo-Engravers' Union of North America, 

International, i-Louls A. Schwarz. Booms 

2ia-2£l Raymond Building, 5e09 Qec- 

mantown avenue, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Piano and Organ Workers' Union of America, 

International. -CharlEe Dold. 1037 

Altgeld street, Chicaso. lU. 

• ' International 

I ats' 

MlddietowL. 

Plate Printers' Union of North America, 
International ateel and Copper. Charles 
T. Smith, Room 414, Waahliigton Loan 
and Trust Company Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United 
Stales and Canada. United Association of. 
tThomas E. Burke, 411-416 Bush Temple 
ot Music, Chicago, 111. 

Post-oBSco Clerks. National Federation of. 
rrhomas F. Flaherty. 712 Ouray Build- 
ing, Washlnalon, D. C. 

Potters, J'-" — ^ 



anal Broi 



tlonai. Richard H. Scheller, 108 Was 

ton street. Lodi. N. J. 
Printing Pressmen's " '" 

fJoseph C. Orr. !.-„ -. _ . 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Worl 



Quarry Workers. International Union of North 
America. +Fred W. Suitor, «'—""i"< 
Building, Barre, Vt. 



Railway Carmoi of America, Brotherhood. 



'Indicates President, tlndlcatee Secretary-Treasurer. 
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WsllO', Box 1302, DeDver, 



— .. la Oltr, Mo. 

Bidlwar Empk>Te8 of America, Amalgamated 

AAsodatlon at Street and Blectric 'W. D. 

Mahon, 601-003 Bodgea Block. Detccdt, 

Mich. 
Bl^way Postal Olerki, 

turban " ~ - 

RooferB. Compoaitton, Damp and Waterproof 

Workers of die United States and Canada, 
iDtematlonal Brotherhood of, fD. J. 
Oanlef , 14 North Oifurd atreet, Brooklyn, 



2915 Mcpherson street, I 



_. ... lels, 2S Newton street, Mans- 
field. Mam. 

Slate and Tile Roofers' Union ol America, 
International. tJoseph M. Gavtak, 3643 
West Fortr-serenth ati'eet, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Slate Workers, American Brotherhood of. 
Philip Jago, Jr., Pen Argyle. Pa. 

Spinners' International Union. Urban Fleni- 
"ng. 188 Ljman atroet, Holyoke. Mass. 

Stage Employes' of America. Intematloaol 
Alliance of Theatrical, +M. A, Canifn'. 
107 WtBt Fortj-alith street. New York, 
N. Y. 

Stsam Shovel and Dredge Men. International 
Brotherhood of. Vt- J. Dolan. 508-10 
Fort Dearborn Building, Chicago, ni. 

Steel Plate Transferrers' Association of Amer- 
ica, The. J. T. W. Miller. 1021 Park 
Boad Northwest. Washington, D. C. 

SWreotypers — -" "'--- — v,_,__ 

North A 

Wmiams, Koom 29. Globe Built 
toa, Mass. 

Stonecutters' Association of North America, 
Journeymen. fWalter W. Draver, 332 
American Oeotral Life Buildiag. In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

Stove Mounters' iDtemational Union. tFrank 
Orlmshaw. 1210 JeflasoD avenue east, 
Detroit. Mich. 

' Onion of North America. -I'M. R. 
326 Brisbane Building. Buffalo, 



ElectTotypera' Union of 



Teamsters, ChauileiUB. Stablemen, and Help- 
ers of America. International Brother- 
hood of. 'tThomas L. Hughes. 222 Bast 
Michigan sdeet. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Textile Workera of America, United. -j-Albert 
Hlbbert. Rooms 86-S7 Bible House. New 
York. N. y, 

TUe Layers and Helpera' International Union. 
Cenunlc Mosaic and Encaustic, fjamea 
P. Reyiudda, Room 207. Martin Building, 
119 Federal street, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Timber Workers, International Union of. 
tWOUam H. Bold, 202 Maynard Build- 
ing, Seattle. Wash. 

Tobacco Workera, International Union. fS. 
Lewis Evans, Rooms GO~53 AmalcaD 
National Bank Building, Third and Main 
streets. Louisville. Ky. 

TravellerB' Qoods and Leather Novelty 
Workers' Into-natlonal Union of America. 

tMurt Malone, 191 Boyd street. Oshkoah. 
ris. 

Tunnel and Subway Constructors' Interna- 
tional Union. fMlchael Carraher, ISO 
East One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
street. New York, N. Y. 

Typtwraphical Union. International. +J. W. 
Hays, Newton Claypool Building. Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 



u 

Upholsterers' Intematlonsl Union of North 
America. 'James H. Hatch, 229 Bast 
aiity-second street. New York, N. Y. 



Weavers' Protective Association, American 
Wire. +E. E. Desmond. 46S Grove street, 
Brooklyn, N. " 



New York, N. 1 



DEPABTHENTS 



Boom* 412-14 Ouray Building. Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

Metal Trades' Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. -i-A. J. Berres. Rooms 612- 
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ANTECEDENTS. 

Tbe Idea of a univereal com^lnatioii 
ol tbe tollers is the logical result ot 
Industrial progress. For ages tblB has 
been but a dream; to-day it la aearlng 
actual realization. The emancipation 
of the serte left laborers free, but 
weak and helpless. On the other hand, 
tbe rising class ot employers, the pos- 
sessors ot capital, vere also the &oa- 
sessors of power. The "full history ol 
England as a nation" only begins with 
the rise of the artisan class seeing 
strength In union. Over and over 
again statutes were passed regulating 
not only wages, but dress, lood, hours 
of labor, limits of travel, etc. These 
were legiBlativety defined tor tollers. 
A vigorous contest early arose be- 
tween employers and employed; the 
former relying on coercive measures, 
the latter forced into voluntary com- 
binations. In fact, it was the com- 
bination of masters which led to the 
combination o( woi'itmen. An act 
passed under Bdward VI provided 
that anyone refusing to work at 
statute prices should be adjudged a 
vagabond and branded with the let- 
ter V. It he had the hardihood to 
seek escape by flight he wa^ branded 
with the letter S, and became a slave 
for life; if he still resisted his fate he 
was hanged. Artisans and laborers 
convicted for the third time of baving 
Joined "confederacies," determining 
what labor they would or would not 
do, had their ears cut off. 

Against such arbitrary regulations, 
and notwithstanding such disadvan- 
tages, "confederacies" ot workmen 
still increased. And it Is a fact now 
recognized by historians that both 
England's greatness and English free- 
dom have resulted In exact proportion 
to the success of this resistance. It is 
also an established historical fact that 



where unionism has been weak wages 
have been low. By this combined re- 
sistance not only has political and in- 
dustrial despotism been routed and the 
area of freedom extended, but the 
hours of labor have been reduced in 
some cases one-half. With increasing 
opportunities to advantageously con- 
tract, with more hours of leisure, with 
a consequent higher standard of com- 
fort, the toilers not only rose In im- 
portance and worth as citizens, but, 
with broadened vision and keener in- 
tellect, rose above the restrictions Of 
single trade "confederacies" to the 
more comprehensive idea of general 
trade federation. In this tJiey have but 
followed the line of all progress — in- 
creasing social relations, augmenting 
sympathy. Interdependence and fra- 
ternity. 

ORIGIN. 
Immediately following ottr late civil 
war" two striking phases of our In- 
dustrial history began to assume im- 
portance: 1 — ^The necessities of the 
nation had vastly Increased demand. 
2 — The centralization forced upon the 
Government for self-preservation In- 
evitably extended to commercial and 
in -trial relations. The tollers early 
felt the increaaed pressure and as 
naturally sought relief. Hence, on the 
20th of August, 1S66, the year follow- 
ing the close of the war, delegates 
from sixty labor organizations met in 
Baltimore, and as a result of their de- 
liberations founded a permanent na- 
tional organization, which will be re- 
membered as the "National Labor 
Union." Subsequent conventions of 
this body were held In Chicago. 1S67; 
Pittsburg, 1868; New York City. 1868; 
Chicago, 1869; Boston 1870; Phliadel- 
phia, 1871, and in Columbus, Ohio, in 
1S72. It was at tbla last convention 
that the suicidal mistake was made 
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of nominating a Presidential ticket, 
lor rapid disintegration at once en- 

The great financial crisis of 1S73 
following, tbe resources of the unions 
were drained, and the suspension of 
work decreased their numbers. Dur- 
ing this period of darkness and depres- 
sion secret societies arose, hut in 
-abandoning the lines of historic evolu- 
tion, dissensions were Introduced; ha^j- 
plly, they have now ceased to be a 
factor of Importance In our great In- 
dustrial centers. 

At length tbe old spirit revived, and 
one hundred and seven delegates, rep- 
resenting over a quarter of a million 
of workers, met In Pittsburg, Pa., on 
November 15, JifSl, and did not sep- 
arate until they had established the 
"Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions of the United States and 
Canada." Many, If not all, of tbe 
Ideas adopted In their political de- 
mands have since been taken up and 
presented by other organizations of 
labor. A legislative committee was ap 
pointed which pr^ented several meas- 
ures to Congress, an important one — 
a national bureau of labor statistics — 
being finally secured In 1883. 

PROGRESS. 

The second convention ot the Fed- 
eration was held In Cleveland, O., oa 
November 21, 1883, At this convention 
a manifesto was isued guaranteeing 
the Industrial autonomy oC each union. 
While deprecating antagonism to other 
labor organizations, the Federation 
"makes the qualities of a man as a 
worker the only test of fitness, and 
sets up no political or religious teat ot 
membership." 

The third convention was held In 
New York City on August 21, 1883. 
Here arbitration was favored Instead 
of strikes, and the legislative commit- 
tee Instructed to send a bill to Con- 
gress creating a national department 
ot labor. Steps were also taken to 
confer with the Knlghta of Labor with 
a view to secure thorough unification 
and consolidation. Correspondence 
was opened to this effect, but the prop- 
osition was rejected. 

The fourth convention was held In 
Chicago, October 7, 1884, where steps 
were taken (or active propaganda for 
the eight-hour system, and May 1, 
1886, fi>;ed for Its general Inaugura- 
tion. The turbulent scenes of the first 
week of that month in Chicago, and 
the terrible consequences of the mem- 
orable and fatal meeting In the Hay- 
market Square, created a violent reac- 



tion In the public mind; however, a 
number ot unions were successful. 

The fifth convention was held iQ 
Washington, D. C, on December 8, 
1885. Besides preparing tor the eight- 
hour struggle, important measures 
were taken to check the abuses ot the 
boycott BO often levied upon trivial 
pretext 

The sixth convention was held In 
Columbus, Ohio, on E>ecember 8, 1S86. 
At this convention tbe old Federation 
was dissolved, a more perfect plan ot 
oi^anizatlon was adopted, and the 
name Aubrican Fedbbatiok of 
Labor chosen. A Constitution was 
adopted stating the main objects ot 
the organiaatlon to be: "The encour- 
agement and formation ot local unions, 
and the closer federation of such so- 
cieties, through central trade and labor 
unions In every city, with tbe lurthor 
lomblnation of these bodies into State, 
Territorial and Provincial organiza- 
tions; to secure legislation In the In- 
terests of the working masses; tbe es- 
tablishment ot national and Interna- 
tional trade unions, based upon a 
strict recognition of the autonomy of 
each trade, and the promotion and ad- 
vancement of such bodies; and the aid- 
ing and encouragement ot the labor 
press of Ajnerlca." 

The next convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, hut tha 
seventh consecutive annual gathering 
of delegates from trade and labor 
unions, was held in Baltimore, Md., 
on December 13, 1887. This conven- 
tion represented 2,421 unions, or 
branches, and a total membership ot 
&UO,340 members In good standing, as 
against 316,469 of the year previous, 
thus vindicating the wisdom ot the 
change adopted at Columbus, Ohio. 

'ibe eighth convention was held In 
St. Louis, Mo., December 11-lB, IBS'*, 
and Is memorable for the unanimity 
and enthusiasm with which the repre- 
sentatives fixed the date for the gen- 
eral Inauguration of the S-hour work- 
day for May 1, 1890. To secure more 
elEcIeat agitation. It was resolved to 
call simultaneous mass-meetings all 
over the country on four great national 
holidays, viz: Washington's Birthday, 
February 22, 1889; Independence Day. 
July 4, 1889; Labor Day, 1889, and 
Washington's Birthday, 1890. As illus- 
trative ot the interest taken in this 
action by the tollers, we note the fact 
that the first series of these meetings 
embraced 240 cities and towns; the sec- 
ond, July i, 18S9, 311; the third. Sep- 
tember 2, 1889, 420; the fourth, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1890, 626. The Labor Da.v 
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of tbe European worklngmon was 
adopted at tlie suggestloti of this con- 
vention of tlie American Federation of 

The ninth convention was held In 
Boston, Mass., December 10-14, 1889. 
Among tbe Important measures 
adopted were to extend an invftatlou 
to the labor organizations of the world 
to attend an International labor con- 
gress at Chicago during the World's 
Fair; resolutions of thanks to Euro- 
pean worklngmen for tbeir cordial In- 
dorsement of the proposed Inaugura- 
tion of the S-hour workday, and steiis 
to further such co-operation; indorse- 
ment oC the Australian system of bal- 
lot reform; the employers' liability 
law, and adversely on resolutions look- 
ing to the "formation of a political 
labor party," The Executive Council 
was empowered to select such trade 
as It might deem best for the concen- 
tration of effort to secure the adoption 
of the 8-hour workday on May 1. As 
Is well known "The United Brother- 
hood of Carpentere and Joiners of 
America" was so selected, and as a 
result tbe movement was succeseful 
in 137 cities, and benefited 46,197 
workmen of that trade; in many oth- 
ers, also, tbe Impetus thus given se- 
cured like benefit. 

The tenth annual convention was 
held In Detroit. Mich., on December 
8, IS 90, and remained in session six 
days. One hundred and three dele- 
gates were present, representing 
eighty-three organizations. Tbe na- 
tional trade unions reported having es- 
tablished 913 branches In the year; 
these also reported 1,1 G3 strikes, of 
which number 989 were auccesaful, 76 
lost and 9S compromised. Alt reported 
an increase of wages from 7 to 25 per 
cent, except one, which was owing to 
dullness of trade. The action of the 
Executive Council In selecting the 
miners as the next trade to move to- 
ward eight hours was concurred In. 
The action of the convention produc- 
ing the most interest, for the time 
being, and occupying a large share of 
time, was that of again defining the 
attitude of the American Federation 
of Labor toward political parties seek- 
. iug affiliation. A charter had been re- 
fused to the Central Labor Federation 
of New York City upon the ground 
that among the list of bodies attached 
to that body was the name of the 
American Section of the Socialist 
Labor Party. After protracted debate, 
said action was Indorsed by a large 
majority. In taking this step it was 
clearly understood tbat the character 



of tbe party did not enter Into the 
question, any more than If they had 
been Prohibitionists, tbe Farmers' Al- 
liance, or a mixed local assembly. 
Knights of Labor, all of whom make 
similar claims of seeking solely the 
economic welfare of the toller, it 
was a realfirmatlon of the traditional 
policy, since organization, 'to restrict 
their united efforts solely to Industrial 
ends without doing aught to awaken 
either political or religious dissensions 
among their diversified membership, 
and the necessity of confining member' 
ship in a federation of "Trade and 
Labor Unions" to such only. 

The eleventh annual convention was 
held In Birmingham, Ala., tbe first 
time tu tbe history of the general 
labor movement that one of its con- 
ventions was held In the South. The 
Influences were vastly beneficial to or- 
ganization In tbat section of the conn- 
try. At this convention It was re- 
solved to test the constitutionality of 
the conspiracy laws and the rights of 
the courts to issue writs of Injunction 
against wage-workers charged with no 
oHense against the law. but engaged 
In a contest with their employers. An 
Investigation of the "sweating" sys- 
tem and tbe alKitltion of this social 
crime was demanded at the hands of 
Congress. Renewed pledges to attain 
the eight-hour workday were made 
and action taken for Its enforcement. 
Protests against convict labor coming 
in competition with free labor were 
entered. Selection of organizer tor 
woman's labor was authorized. The 
abolition of child labor demanded as 
well as legislation in the Interest of 
labor. Counter propositions to the 
Knights oC Labor were made, clearly 
defining the trade union position, 
which, if accepted, would avoid dis- 
putes between the two organizations. 

The twelfth annual convention was 
held In Philadelphia, Pa., tbe first 
time any labor organization was per- 
mitted to hold its convention in In- 
dependence Hall. The convention 
took strong grounds In condemnation 
of National and State authorities 
bringing in the military in labor 
disputes, as demonstrated in Home- 
stead, Buffalo and Coeur d'Alene. It 
declared that the powers, designed to 
rest with tbe people as expressed In 
the United States Constitution, for the 
protection of life and property and 
guaranteeing the rights and liberties 
of the people have been diverted from 
tbe purposes of their authors and that 
the powers have been usurped by cor- 
porations. It demanded the creation 
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K a board of commlaflloners to be 
tfected by the people, the commfB- 
tf oners In conjunction with the gov- 
ernors, to have sole power to call out 
the mflltla. It further declared against 
the Pinkertons and for the enactment 
of law9 prohibiting non-residents from 
servins as peace officers In any com- 
munity'. It also recommended that If 
tuese propositions were not enacted 
into law, unionists should not enter 
the national guard. Steps were taken 
to more closely unite the organized 
labor movement of the world. The 
Farm Laborers' Union was repre- 
sented In the American Federation of 
Labor convention for the first time. 

The thirteenth annual convention 
was held in the Common Council 
Chamber, Chicago, in the midst of an 
industrial depression of more than 
3,000,000 uaemployed. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, there were ninety-flve 
delegates present, representing as 
large a membership as at any time In 
the history oC the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The car coupler bill 
and the Chinese exclusion act had 
been secured. The Qovernment owner 
sblp of telegraphs and telephones and 
the institution of postal saving banks 
were urged, as well as better food and 
quarters for seamen. The abolition of 
the "sweating system" and sub-cellara 
for bakers was demanded. The de- 
cision of the judges, inimical to labor, 
was denounced, and a Congressional 
investigation demanded. An alliance 
, with the farmers' organization was 
urged. A delegation of ministers 
visited the convention and assured it 
of their good will to further the move- 
ment. A "Political Program" was re- 
ferred to affiliated organizations. 
Large sums of money previously 
loaned organizations engaged in dis- 
putes were donated to them. The con- 
vention authorized the publication of 
a magazine to defend the Interests of 
labor. Its name Is the American Fed- 
eratfnist. 

The fourteenth annual convention 
was held in Denver. Colo.. December 
10-18, 1894, far from the industrial cen- 
ter. Seventy-seven delegates were 
present. Tue great railroad strike of 
tbe previous year was the chief topic 
of discnsBlon, and resolutions oC sym- 
pathy (or the Imprisoned leaders, and 
denouncing the manner of their im- 
prisonment, upon contempt proceed- 
ings and without a jury trial, were 
adopted, and Interference by Congress 
demanded. A bill to appoint a na- 
tional commission of Industrial in- 
tfar, then pending In Congress, was 



approved. The free coinage of flUvet 
at a 16 to 1 ratio was indorsed, and 
a declaration in favor of free lOnd, 
on an occupancy and use title, as well 
as against patent monopoly. Several 
bills to secure relief for seamen trom 
unluat laws were approved, and n 
committee selected to wait upon Con- 
gress and urge their adoption. LegU 
attempts at compulsory arbitration 
were denounced, and protests for- 
warded, also against blacklisting by 
railways, and issuance of bonds wltb- 
out the consent of tbe lower house. 
Two delegates from tbe British Trade 
Union Congress, John Bums and 
David B. holmes, were present and 
addressed the convention, extending 
fraternal greetings from the English 
workingmen. Subsequently they made 
a tour of the country under the 
auspices o( the Federation. The moat 
Important question considered was 
that of political action and ptatfomi, 
in which it was proposed to commit 
the Federation to State Socialism. The 
movement was defeated. It was also 
reported at this convention that suc- 
cess had attended the efTort to estab- 
lish a national holiday, to be known 
as Labor Day, which had been ap- 
proved by Congress, June 28, 1894. it 
was voted to send two fraternal dele- 
gates, Samuel Gompers and P. J. 
McGuIre, to the British Trade Union 
Congress. Owing to the industrial de- 
pression which still continued. It was 
decided to defer general action on the 
eight-hour day to the next convention. 
The headquarters were removed frmn 
New York City to Indianapolis, Ind, 

The fifteenth annual convention was 
catted to order in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, Decemljer 9, 
1895. It was reported that success 
had attended the ellorts of the com- 
mittee at Congress to s^ure the pas- 
sage of the Seamen's bill. It was 
voted to exercise renewed efforts on 
behalf of the eight-hour day, and 
at a subsequent meeting of tbe 
Executive Council, April, 1896, the 
movement was furthered and many 
local advances secured. But general 
trade being just recovering from the 
long-continued depression no generp,! 
movement was Inaugurated. Compul- 
sory arbitration was again denounced. 
Political action was again discussed 
and a constitutional law adopted by 
an overwhelming vote. Fraternal 
delegates, E. J. Cowey and James 
Maudsley, were present from the Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress, and It was 
decided to send two, John McBride 
and A. Strasser (McBride resigned an^ 
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J. W. Sullivan went in his place), In 
return. The demand for the Initiative 
and reFerendum in the political field 
was reaffirmed. A report was rendered 
hy the delegates to the previous 
British Trade Union Congress, Sep- 
tember, 1895. The Executive Council 
reported many dlBagreements settled 
and victories achieved during the year. 

The aixteenth annual convention 
was held in Odd Fellows' Hall, Cincin- 
nati. O., December 21, 1896. There 
were 117 delegates present, represent- 
ing a larger membership than at any 
other time In the history oC the Ameri- 
can Federation o£ Labor. A resolu- 
tion o( sympathy tor the Cubans ia 
their struggles for liberty was adopted. 
The publishing of souvenir books by 
affiliated organizations was declar.id 
inimical to the interests of the labor 
movement. The use oC official posi- 
tion by officers of labor organizations 
for political parties were declareii 
against. The. Ist of May, 1898, was 
fixed tor the inauguration o( an eight- 
hour day, and to secure general agita- 
tion, it was decided to hold a serl-js 
of mass-meetings on Washington's 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Independ- 
ence Day, and Thanksgiving Day. 
Amendments to the eight-hour law and 
other labor laws were decided on, and 
a committee elected to proceed to the 
Capitol and urge their passage. Fra- 
ternal delegates, Samuel Woods and 
John Malllnson, were present from the 
British Trade Union Congress, and it 
was decided to send two, Martin Fox 
and George B. McNeill, in return. Set- 
tlements ol many trade difficultiea 
were reported. The headquartevs 
were removed from Indianapolis, Ind,, 
to Washington, D. C. 

The seventeenth annual convention 
was held in the House of Representa- 
tives of the State Capitol, Nashville, 
Tenn., December 13, 1897. There were 
ninety-seven delegates present, repie- 
senting a greater number of national 
and international organizations than 
at any other time in Its history. Po- 
litical action of the workers, irrespec- 
tive of parties, was declared for. The 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
was opposed. Amendments to the 
Constitution demanded empowering 
Congress to restrict hours of labor of 
women and children to eight per day. 
Convict Irtoor was declared against. 
Fraterna' delegates, Edward Harford 
(died on return passage to England! 
and J. HavelocK Wilson, present from 
tne British Trade Union Congress. 
James Duncan and Harry Lloyd were 
elected return delegates, Thomas 1. 



Kidd elected fraternal delegate to the 
Canadian Trade Union Congress. 

The eighteenth annual conventloo. 
was held in Kansas City, Mo., Decem- 
ber 1 2-29, 1898. One hundred and 
thirty-flve delegates were seated, rep- 
resenting 47 national or International 
organizations, 3 States branches, IS 
central bodies and 41 local unions. It 
was voted to place organizers in the 
inter-mountain district and the South- 
ern States. During the session the 
Seamen's bill was passed by Congress. 
The convention emphasized the trade 
union movement to be the legitimate 
channel through which wage labor 
seeks present amelioration and future 
emancipation, favoring the Independ- 
ent use of the ballot regardless of 
party; advocating the discussion of 
economic and political questions and 
asserting that it is not within the 
province of the Federation to desig- 
nate to which political party a mem- 
ber shall belong, or for which he shall 
vote. Imperialism and expansion were 
protested against. Two delegates, 
Messrs. William Inskip and William 
Thorne, from the British Trades 
Union Congress, were present and ad- 
dressed the convention. Thomas F. 
Tracy and James O'Connell were 
elected fraternal delegates to Great 
Britain, and James H. Sullivan to 
Canada. The miraher of members on 
the executive Council was increased 
to nine. Convict labor coming into 
competition with free labor was pro- 
tested against. 

The nineteenth annual convention 
was called to order In Harmonie Hall, 
Detroit, Mich., December 11, 1S99. 
There were 189 delegates, representing 
160 organizations. Four hundred and 
fifty charters were issued by the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
1,814 by the affiliated national organi- 
zations. The gain in membership waa 
reported as 114,282; 425 strikes won, 
39 compromised, 89 pending, and 48 
lost. It was voted to send an organi- 
zer to the Pacific Coast. It was rec- 
ommended to the members of affi- 
liated unions to use their ballots on 
Independent lines, in accordance with 
the declaration of the principles of the 
American Federation o( Labor. The 
trades unionists were also urged to 
carefully study the development of 
trusts and monopolies. Imperialism 
and expansion were protested against. 
Messrs. James Hasiam and Alex. 
Wilkle, fraternal delegates from the 
British Trades Union Congress, and 
David A. Carey, fraternal delegate 
from the Canadian Trades and Labor 
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Congress, were present, and addressed 
the convention. John B. Lennon and 
'W. C. Fearce were elected fraternal 
delegates to Oreat Britain and W. D. 
Mahon to Canada. Messrs. Lennon 
and Pearce resigned and Jolin M. 
Hunter and Sidney J. Kent were 
elected to fill vacancies. 

The twentieth annual convention 
was called to order in Music Hall, 
IiOuisvlUe, K7., December 6, 1900. 
There were 221 delegates present, rep- 
resenting 1S2 organizations. Eight 
hundred and torty-nlne charters were 
issued by the American Federation of 
Labor and 2,894 by the affiliated na- 
tional and International organizations. 
The gain In membership was reported 
as 300,446. It was voted to keep four 
permanent organizers on the Souih 
Pacific Coast and inter-mountain dis- 
tricts. Messrs. John Weir and Pete 
Curran, Iraternal delegates from the 
British Trades Union Congress, and 
David A. Carey fraternal delegate 
from the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress, were present and addressed 
the convention. Joseph F. Valentine 
and Daniel J. Keefe were elected fra- 
ternal delegates to Great Britain and 
John R. O'Brien to Canada. 

The twenty-first annual convention 
was called to order in St. Thomas Col- 
lege Hall, Scranton, Pa., December 6, 
190J. There were 310 delegates pres- 
ent, representing 250 organizations. 
Nine hundred and sixteen chrrters 
were Issued by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 3,140 by the affiliated . 
national and international organiza- 
tions. The gain In membership was 
3S5,410. The per capita tax for Na- 
tional and International Unions was 
increased from one-third to one-half 
cent, and locals from five to ten cents 
per member per month, the latter for 
a creation of a defense fund. The true 
trade union attitude was re- 
affirmed; an effort to define trade 
union autonomy made; Chinese 
exclusion demanded; means for better 
organization provided; renewed elTorts 
to abolish child labor in the South di- 
rected; to unite labor forces of the 
country without reference to geograph- 
ical situation, and other important 
measures too numerous for reference 
here. Messrs. Ben Tillett and Franlc 
Chandler, fraternal delegates from the 
British Trades Union Congress, and 
Patrick Draper, fraternal delegate 
from the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress, were present and addressed 
the convention. Messrs. Patrick Dolan 
and Henry Blackmore were elected 
fraternal delegates to Oreat Britain 
and D. D. Drlscoll to Canada. 



The twenty-second annual conven- 
tion was called to order in Odd Fel- 
low's Hall, New Orleans, La., Novem- 
ber 13, 1902. There were 312 dele- 
gates present, representing 228 organi- 
zations. One thousand and twenty- 
four charters were issued by the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
four thousand five hundred and thir- 
teen by the affiliated national and in- 
ternational organizations. The gain 
In membership was 283,827. Pro- 
visions for the distribution of the de- 
fense fund were adopted; trade union 
autonomy was defined; more per- 
fect Chinese exclusion legislation 
was demanded; referendum and 
Initiative declared for; the aboli- 
tion of child labor in the South 
waa demanded, and means for se- 
curing legislation to that end were 
Indorsed, and many other Important 
measures were considered and adopted 
by the convention. Messrs. E. Ed- 
wards and M. Arrandale, fraternal 
delegates from the British - Trades 
Union Congress, and John H. Ken- 
nedy, from the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, were present and 
made addresses. Mayor Jones, of 
Toledo, and Mayor Schmitz, of San 
Francisco, addressed the .convention. 
Messrs. Max S. Hayes and Martin 
Lawler were elected fraternal dele- 
gates to Oreat Britain, and John Cole- 
man to Canada. 

The twenty-third annual convention 
was held at Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
Mass.. November 9-23, 1903. There 
were 496 delegates present, represent- 
ing 101 international unions, 20 State 
bodies, 130 central, 32 federal, and 87 
local unions; 1,333 charters were is- 
sued by the American Federation of 
Labor, and e,SI)4 by the affiliated in- 
ternational organizations. Membership 
increased 444,800. An effort to have 
convention adopt Socialistic resolu- 
tions was defeated: against, 11,282; In 
favor, 2,147. The Executive Council 
waa increased two members. Messrs. 
William Mullen and James O'Orady, 
fraternal delegates from the British 
Trades Union Congress; James Simp- 
son, from the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, and Harrlette Keyser, 
of the Church Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Labor, were present 
and made addresses. Messrs. W. D. 
Ryan and D. D. Drlscoll were elected 
fraternal delegates to Great Britain, 
and John H. Richards to Canada. It 
was decided to hold next convention 
In San Francisco, 

The twenty-fourth annual convention 
was held at Lyric Hall, San Francisco, 
Cal., November 14-26,1904. There were 



292 delegates preeent, repreaentiDg 78 
international, 13 Stat« bodies, 33 central 
bodies, 45 trade, and iederal labor unions 
and 4 fraternal organizatione. Member- 
ship increaeed 210,400. W. Abraham 
, and Jamee WiRtiall, fraternal delegates 
from the British Trades Congress; John 
A. Flett from Canadian Trades and La- 
- bor Congress, Mrs. D. A. Smith, from 
Women's International Union Label 
League, and Mrs. M. K. O'SuHiTSn, Na- 
tional Women's Trade Uoion League. 
John A. Moffit and James Wood were 
elected as fraternal delegates to Great 
Britain, and Frank Feenev to Canada. 

It was decided to hold the next con- 
Yention in Pittsburg, Pa, 

The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor was 
held in Old City Hall, Pitteburg. Pa., 
Nov. 13-25, 1906. Present: SOS dele- 
gates, representing S3 internationals, 22 
State, 71 ceotial, 19 trade and federal 
labor unions, and 6 fraternal bodies. 

William Moses and J>. Gitm our were 
fraternal delegates from Britisb Trade 
Union Congress, and Wm. V: Todd, 
from the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress. Fraternal delegates were al^o 
sealedfromWomeo'sIntemationainnion 
Label League and Women's National 
Trade Union League, Farmers' Educa- 
tional and Co-OperaCive Union. Frank 
K. Fosterand James Wilson were elected 
as fraternal delegates to Great Britain, 
andT. A. Rickert to Canada. 

Minneapolis, Minn., was selected as 
the city for the next convention. 

The twenty-siztli annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor was 
held in Normana Hall, Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 12-24, 1906. 

There were 312 delegates present, rep- 
resenting 84 international, 21 State, 62 
central, 16 trade and federal labor 
unions, and 6 fraternal organizations. 
Messrs. Allen Gee and J. M. Bell, fra- 
ternal delegates from the British Trade 
Union Congress; Samuel Landers Froiu 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. Fraternal delegates were also 
seated from the Women's International 
Union Label League, Women's Na- 
tional Trade Union League, the Depart- 
ment of Church and Labor of the 
Presbyterian Chorch, and the American 
Society of Equity (Farmers). 

The advent of oi^anized labor in 
politics was reported on at length in 
tbe reports of the president and Execu- 
tive Coancil, and the policy pursued as 
outlined therein was approved. 

John T. Dempsey and W. E. Klapet- 
tby were elected fraternal delegates to 
Great Britaiu, and Robert S. Maloney 
to Canada. Norfolk, Ya., was selected 
as the city for tbe next convention. 

The twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of American Federation of Labor 
ivas betd in Auditorium, Jamestown Ex- 



position, Norfolk, Va., Nov. 11-23, 1907. 

There were 355 delegates in attend- 
ance, representing 67 international, 29 
State, 89 central, 25 trade and federal 
labor unions, and 7 fraternal oivaniza- 
tions. D. J. Shackelton and J, Hodge, 
fraternal delegates from British Trade 
Union Congreaa; W. R, Trotter, from 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress; 
American Society of Equity (Farmers), 
Farmers' Educational and Co-Operative 
Union, Women's International Uoion 
Label League, Women's Trade Unidn 
League, and Depariaient of Church and 
Labor of the Presbyterian Church, were 
the other organizations represented by 
fraternal delegates. 

Andrew Furuseth [Seamen) and JaB. 
J. Creamer (Machinists) were elected 
fraternal delegates to the British Trade- 
Union Congress, and Hugh Frayne, of 
Sheet Metal Workers, to the Canadiao' 
Trades and Labor Congress. 

Denver, Colo., was seleci' 
city for the 1908 convention. 

The twenty-eighth annual c 
of tbe American Federation of Labor waai 
held in Denver, Colo., Nov. 9-21, 1908. 

There were 308 delegates in attend- 
ance, representing 82 internationals, 24 
State, 66 central, 14 trade and federal 
labor unions, and 6 fraternal organiza- 
tions. H. SkinnerandJohnWadswortb, 
fraternal delegates from Britisb Trades 
Union Congress; P.M. Draper, from Can- . 
adian Trades and Labor Congress. Tb» 
other organizations represented by fra- 
ternal delegates were the Women'sTrade 
Union League, Department of Cfaurch 
and Labor of tbe Presbyterian Church, 
Women's International Union Labet 
League, and the Farmers' Educational 
and Co-Operative Union. 

Tbe political campaign in support of 
the candidates who bad endorsed and 

fil edged themselves in favor of the legis- 
ative demands of organized labor was 
unanimously approved by the conven- 
tion. This campaign was inaugurated 
by direction of various A. F. of L, con- 
ventions and special conferences of repre- 
sentatives of National and International 
Trade Unions heldatWaBhington,D.G., 
in 1906 and 1908. 

John P. Frey (Iron Molders) and B. 
A. Larger (United Garment Workers) 
were elected fraternal delegates to Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress. In addition 
to usual delegation of two representa- 
tives, at request of Britdsh Trade Union 
Congress, President Gompers was di- 
rected to attend the next Congress. 
He was also inatructed to attend other 
Labor Congresses in Europe and to in- 
vestigate labor conditions there. 

Jerome Jones, of tbe Printers, waa 
elected as fraternal delegate to the 
Canadian Tradas and Labor Coogresa. 

Toronto, Ontario, was eelectea as toe 
city for tbe 190tl convention. 



The twent7-ninth annual ooDTention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
was held ia Toronto, Ontario, November 

6-20, 1909. 

Three tinndred and twelve deleeatea 
"were in attendance, repreeentiag 87 in- 
temational, 23 State, 63 central, 13 trade 
and federal labor nnlona and 6 fraternal 
organizations. A. H. Gill and J. _. 
Olynee fraternal delegates from British 
Trades Union Congress, F. Bancroft from 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congresb 

The convention directed that the imer- 
ioan Federation of Labor affiliate with 
the International Secretariat; reaffirmed 
reaolntion adopted b; Bostop conven 
providing that a demand be made for the 
establishment of a department of labor 
nnder the Government, as a separate de- 
partment, with the Becretary at ite head 
a member of the Piesident's Cabinet; 
enuoreed the action of Executive Conn- 
cil in arrangements for participation 
oE the American Federation of Labor 
In the national movement ior Iheconser- 
vtion of natural resonrces; endorsed bill 
providing for oid-a^e pensions; arged 
uontinned co-operation at all affiliated 
ot^anizations in the anti-tubercDlosis 
crtisade; nrged federal inveetigation and 
BQper vision of employment aaencies; 
federal legislation regntating the noueing 
of laborers engaged on pnblic work or 
large private contracts; legiBlation to pre- 
vent Dome workshops and endorsed 
woman sofErage. 

W. B. Wilson (Mine Workers) and 
T. V. O'Connor (Longshoremen) were 
elected fratesnal delegates to British 
Trade Union Congress. 

John J. Manning (Laundry Workers) 
was elected ae fraternal delegate to the 
Canadian Trades and XiaborCongreea. 

St. Louis, Mo., was selected as the city 
for the 1910 convention. 

The thirtieth annual convention was 
held in St. Louis, Mo., November 14-26, 
1910. It was next to the largest conven- 
tion in the history of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 387 delegates being In 
attendance; 95 international, 28 State 
branches, S7 central bodiee, S6 trade and 
federal labor unions were represented 
and 8 oi^anizatdons represented by fra- 
ternal delegates. Report on memberahip 
showed an increase of 1,479,619 over the 
year 1897. 

Governor Ha dley of Miesoaii addressed 
the convention. The convention recom- 
mended that the different Stale federa- 
tions and central bodies exert eyery 
effort to secure legislation to prevent in* 
inrance laws interfering with the rigbta 



of organized labor; endorsed the Voca- 
tional Edncatioa Bill, introduced and 

known in the 6l8t Congress as the 
DoUiver Bill, providing for educational 
co-operation between State and Fed- 
eral governmentB and for State and 
Federal contro' of public industrial 
education; endorsed tne direct primary 
and reaffirmed previous endorsements 
of the initiative and referendum system 
if popular government; directed con- 
tinued effort to secure uniform laws to 
protect human life and for workmen's 
compensation with the caution that the 
bills drafted for such legislation should 
not become proposals for reducing the 
present legal liability of emplovera; 
authorized the Executive Council to 
continue effort to secure the establish- 
ment of a special department in the 
Federal Bureau of Labor for the inves- 
tigation of woman and child labor; de- 
cided that the Committee of the Federa- 
tion on the Conservation of Natural 
Resources be continued. 

Executive Council reported Uiat ar- 
rangements were made for the affiliation 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor with tlie International Seo- 
tariat in a ceo -lance with the in- 
structions of the Toronto OtAivention. 
James Duncan was elected as delegate 
from the Federation to the 1911 Congress 
(Budapest) of the Secretariat with the 
following instructions: 

Resolved, TbsttbelntemationalTrade 
Union Congress recommends to the trade 
union centers (General Federation of 
Congresses} of all countries the discus- 
sion of the proposition of estabhshing an 
international federation of labor, the au- 
tonomy of the trade union movement of 
each country being ordained and guar- 
anteed, the purpose of the Federation be- 
ing for the protection and the advance- 
ment of the rights, interests and justice 
of the wage-workers of all countries and 
the estabhshment of international fra- 
ternity and solidarity. 

Resolved, That it shall be the purpose 
ot the labor movement oE all countries 
to endeavor to the fullest extent to pre- 
vent the workers from one country being 
induced to emigrate to other countries 
during periods of industrial depression, 
or when trade disputes exist or are io 
contemplation; that it shall be the duty 
of the recognized representatives of the 
labor movement of the country affected 
to noUfy the international secretary, who 
in tnm shall at once communicate the 
situation to the representatives of the 
tnde union movementAf each country. 
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and further th&t he be iiutniot«d to se- 
cure action from the Congrees that shall 
«ut an estoppel to the promulgatioa, at 
last through aa official source, to the 
soandalous misrepresentation of the 
labor movement from one country into 
another. 

Wm. B. Macfarlane (Carpenters) and 
Daniel J. Tobio (Teamaters) were 
elected fraternal del^ataa to the British 
Trades Union CongreaB. 

Wm. J. Tracy (Humbers) waa elected 
fraternal delate to the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congreaa. 

Atlanta, Ga., was selected for the 1911 
Doavention. 

The thirty-first annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
was held in Atlanta, Ga., November 
13-25, 1911. There were 349 del^ates 
present, repreeenting 209 oivaniza- 
tions as followa: 90 national and inter- 
national unions, 25 atate branches, 67 
central bodies, and fraternal dele^tea 
from the following organizations: 
BritiBh Trades Union Congress, Cana- 
dian Trades and Labor Congresa, 
National Women'a Trade Union League, 
Women's International Union Label 
League, Federal Council of the Cburohea 
of Chriat, American Federation of 
Catholic Societies. 

Governor Hoke Smith of Geot^a, 
and Mayor C. L. Wynne, of Atlanta, 
were preaent at the opening of the con- 
vention and addreBsed the delegates. 

Secretary Morrison's report showed 
an increase in membership of the Fed- 
eration for the fiscal year ending Sei>- 
tember 30, 1911, of 199,723 over the 
memberahip of the previous year. 

The Mining Department was or- 
ganized during the progreaa of the 
convention. 

Vice-President James Duncan, the 
delegate of the American Federation of 
Labor to the 1911 Congreas of the 
International Secretariat, reported the 
adoption of the followii^ resolution by 
the Congress: "That it Mall be the pur- 
pose of the labor movement of^ all 
countries to endeavor to the fullest 
extent to prevent the workers from one 
country bein^ Induced to enuKrat« to 
other countries during industrial de- 
pression or when trade disputes exist, 
or aro in contemplation" 

The convention concurred in the 
recommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil that a national association for the 
Sirevention of industrial accidents be 
ormed; reiterated previous declara- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor in favor of the initiative and 
referendum system of popular govern- 
ment, and the ri^t of reo-l' of judges 



that, prove inoompetent or unscrupu- 
lous, oireoted that the Legislative Com- 
mittee be iastruoted to use its influence 
to aecuro a more liberal appropriation 
to lud the work of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

The Executive Council was directed 
to investigate the Boy Scout movement, 
to the end of expressing the judgment 
and position of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in regard to this move- 
ment ; to continue the co-operation of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
national movement for the conservation 
of natural resources; to co-operate with 
representatives of all bodies and per- 
sons having for their object the secur- 
ing of legislation or administration to 
secure pure food and pure drugs for the 
people of this country; to prosecute the 
effort to secure the passage by Congress 
of the immigration and cdnvict labor 
bills, endorsed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the Seamen's bill; 
to secure legislation relative to loco- 
motive boiler inspection, railroad track 
inspection, loading vessels r^fnlation, 
ana imiform laws to protect human Itfe; 
to secure the enactment of a law estab- 
lishing a children's bureau in the De- 
partment of Commerce and lAbor; 
to secure the co-operation of the various 
stat« federations of labor and city 
central bodies looking to securing 
legislation in the various States for the 
improvement of the sanitaiy conditions 
of the workers looking to the removing 
of the causes of occupational diseases. 

I^resident Gompers' report contained 
a history of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the McNamara case and the 
conditions which influenced the con- 
viction of organized labor that theae men 
were innocent and victims of a con- 
spiracy to injure the labor movement. 

The following is a copy of a telegram 
addressed to the convention by John J. 
and J. B. McNamara, and a copy of the 
reply sent by direction of the conven- 
tion: 

Los Anqeles, Cal., 

Nov. 12, mil. 
Sahubl Ooupers, 
Atlanta, Oa. 

Sincere fraternal greetings to the 
ofQcials and delegates to the Atlanta, 
Ga., convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. May your delibera- 
tions redound to continued advancement 
of the great labor movement. Permit 
us to sincerely thank the federation 
officials, and through them the repre- 
sentatives of afBhated ocsanizations and 
departments for their untiring efforts 
in our behalf. 

•'■'•r'VlftKWfW^P- 



Atlanta, Ga., JVop. 14, IPll. 
7. J. aad J. B. McNamaba, 

Loa Angeles, C&l. 
Tour message of fraternal greeting, 
expression of hope for success of our 
convention and tne cause of labor, and 
appreciation of Labor's efforts in your 
beuaU. was read to the delegates and 
visitors, and was received with a great 
demonstration of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion. By unanimous vote the oonveu' 
tion directed me to send you the as- 
surance of the delegates of their belief 
in your innocence of the crime with 
which you have been charged, and to 
pledge to you our continued moral and 
financial support to the end that your 
innocence may be established. 

Sauueij Goupers, 
President, A. F. of L. 

Resolutions denouncing the National 
Civic Federation, and providing that all 
ofBoera and members affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor be re- 
quired to withdraw from that body were 



and John B. Wallter (Mi 

elected fraternal delegates to the British 
Trades Union Congress. 

John T. Smith (Cigarmakers) was 
elected fraternal deiegrale to the Cana^ 
dian Trades and Labor Con^^oss. 

Rochester, N. Y., was chosen bs the 
city for .the 1912 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The thirty-second annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
was held in Rochester, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 11-23, 1912; 355 delegates were in 
attendance, representing 90 interna- 
tional unions, 30 State branches, 67 
central bodies, 18 trade and federal 
labor unions, and fraternal delegates 
from the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, National Women's Tra*?* Union 
League, Women's Intematioril Union 
Label League, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ, American Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies, and Church 
Association for Advancement of Labor. 

John Williaras, Commissioner of 
Irfibor of Now York, was present at the 
opening of the convention to estend a 
welcome to the delegates for Qovomor 
Dix, who was prevented by business 
ei^^ements from addressing the con- 
vention in person. Mayor H. H. Edgor- 
? Rochester, also welcomed the 



Secretary Morrison's report to the 
«onvention showed the paid-up and 
reported membership of the affiliated 



sage of the followmg bills by Congress; 
Labor's Eight^Hour Bill; Children's 
Bureau Bill; Industrial Relations Com- 
mission Bill; provision in the Fortifica- 
tions Bill for an eight-hour day; exten- 
sion of Federal Compensation for 
Injuries Act; second-class postal rat^ 
for trade union publications; amend- 
ment to United States Constitution, 
providing for popular election of United 
States Senators; eight hours in the Naval 
Appropriation Bill; riifht of bearing, 
petition, and «^saciation restored to 
post-office and other civil service em- 
ploves; eight hours for letter carriers 
and clerks in post-ofSces; plate printers' 
bill; the prohibition of the manufacture 
of phosphorus matches; secured a 5 
cent per hour raise for pressmen in 
Government Printing OfBce- 

The following recommendation of the 
Executive Council in connection with 
the report of its investigation of the 
Boy Scout movement as directed by the 
Atlanta Convention was adopted : "That 
the A. F. of L. do not denounce the Boy 
Scout movement, but that the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
should keep in constant touch with 
it so as to prevent its activities or pur- 
poses being directed toward any mili- 
tary movement or militarism in any 
form, and that ■n matters affecting the 
rights and interests of the working people 
that the Boy Scout movement be urged 
to a constantly closer sympathetic 
attitude toward the organized labor 
movement in its work and struggle for 
the achievement of a material, political, 
moral, and social standard for the 
toilers of our country." 

The convention amended the con- 
stitution to provide that the reports of 
the president, secretary, and treasurer, 
shall be incorporated and be submitted 
to the convention through and as a part 
of the report of the Exequtive Council. 

Resolutions declaring in favor of 
industrial ocganization were considered. 
The decision of the convention was a 



The proposition to elect the ofKoera 
ot the American Federation of Labor by 
referendum vote was defeated. 

Other decisions of the couvention 
were as foUows: That plans be made 
for a labor forward movement of a 
national character; to refer the subject 
and principle involved in "the proposed 
minimum wage rate legislation to the 
Executive Council with instruntious to 
make_investigation and submrt a report 
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to the next convention of the Amerioan. 
Federation of Labor; reaffinned its 
declaration in favor of women's suffrage; 
condemned the payment of pensions 
of a public nature from private eouroes; 
urged Congress to establish a Museum 
of Safety; declared in favor of uniform 
school books in the public Bchools of the 
respective States; endorsed the bill 
before Coi^rosa, providing for the 
creation of a National Department of 
Health; directed that arrangements 
be made for an American Federation of 
Labor exhibit at the San Francisco, 
1915, Exposition. 

The convention reaffirmed its de- 
mands !n the matter of tbe following 
l^slation; to secure for Qovemment 
Navy Yards the building of such ves- 
sels as Congress shall, from time to 
time, authorize to be built; amendment 
to Sherman Anti-Trust Law exempting 
labor or^nizations from its operations; 
Anti- Injunction Bill; bill providing 
that in indirect contempt of court 
charges, trial shall be before a jury; the 
Seamen's Bill; bill providing compensa- 
tion for injuries to workmen in inter- 
state oommeroe, and liberalization of the 
act for Government employes; bill 
providii^ measures for reasonable ref- 
lation of immigration; popular election 
of United States Senators, ratifications 
by States of amendment passed by 
Congress; for adoption of initiative, 
referendum, and recall, and Umiting 
tenure of Federal Courts judges to a 
specific period.not exceeding six years; 
extension of Chinese Exclusion I^w to 
exclude Japanese, Koreans, Hindoos, 
and other races native of Asia; Convict 
Labor Bill; bill to prohibit the adoption 
of so-called "scientific management or 
speeding-up system in Government 
workshops; for establishment of a gen- 
erai old-age pension; to further loijisla- 
looking to prevent occupational 



Charles L. Baine (Boot and Shoe 
Workers) and Louis Kemper (Brewery 
Workmen) were elected fraternal dele- 
gates to the next meeting of the British 
Trades Union Congress. Wm. J. 
McSorley (Lathers) was elected fra- 
ternal delegate to the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Coi^ress. 

Seattle, Wash., was chosen as the city 
for the next convention of the American 
Federation of liabor. 

The thirty-third annual convention of 
the American roderation of Labor was 
held in Seattle, Washington, November 
10-22, 1913; 325 delegates were present, 
representingeighty international unions, 
nineteen state branches, fifty-eight cen- 
tral bodies, twenty trade and federal 



labor umoos, and fraternal det^atea 
from the British Trades Union Congrees, 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
National Women's Trade Union Lea^e, 
Women's International Union Label 
League, American Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies, and Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ. 

Governor Lister, of Washington, de- 
livered an address upon the opening of 
the convention, and Mayor Cotterill 
welcomed the del^atos on behalf of the 
city of Seattle. 

Secretary Wilson of the Department 
of Labor, also delivered an address dui^ 
ing the progress of the convention. 

In accordance with the action of ihe 
preceding convention, held at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the reports of the officers to 
the convention were submitted through 
the report of the Executive Council. 
Secretary Morrison's report showed a 
balance m the treasury of $105,063.05— 
$20,138.23 of the amount belonging to 
the general fund of the tederation and 
$84,924.82 to the defense fund for the 
American Federation of Labor local 
unions. The average paid-up and 
reported membership for 1913 was re- 
ported at 1,99£,004, an increase of 
225,859 members over the average 
membership for 1912. 

The convention direetod the officers 
of the American Federation of Liabor to 
put forth every effort to have the federal 
eight-hour law so amended as to enum- 
erate specifically its application to those 
things which organized labor believes of 
most importance. 

The convention reaffirmed the de- 
mand for a literacy te^t in immigra- 
tion legislation in the following language: 
"Uesolved, That we ravor a lltera<^ test, 
BO ttmC Immigrsnta may be required to be 
able to read and write the language at the 
nountry from whence they come, or in some 
language or tongue. " 

The convention directed that evei^ 
effort be made on the part of all affili- 
ated organizations and members through 
their respective congressmen to secure 
the enactment of bills drafted to ex- 
empt labor organizations from the 
operation of the Sherman antitrust law, 
to prevent the issuance of injunotions in 
labor disputes and guarantee the right 
of trial by jury in direct or indirect con- 
tempt of court. 

'The convention adopted a deolara- 
tion in r^ard to the principle of mini- 
mum wage legislation, distinguishit^ as 
to its application to men and women 
workers. 

The convention adopted resolutions 
ur^ng assistance of further proposed 
legislation in the interest.^of special 
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onfts and oaJlingB and for the general 

welfare, as follows; 

Regulating the corapeasatioa of fed- 
eral civil HervicB employes on a tni-nimiim 
-waee basia; uniform l^islatioa in aev- 
ersJ states covering advertisements for 
men during strikes, and the regulation 
of private detective agencies; extension 
of the parcel post to all lines of that 
aotivitx now exercised by the express 
companies; to inorease the number of 
school teachers so that the individual 
instruction of children may be given a 
reasonable degree of attention, and 
teachers' salaries be advanced so that a 
minimum may be created which will 
euarantee a living wage; right of fran- 
onise to the citizens of the District of 
Columbia; endorsed the California 
campaign of the barbers to secure Sun- 
day rest; for a law prohibiting the em- 
ployment of white women and girls 
in all establishments owned or con- 
trolled by Chinese or Japanese; for 
the enactment of laws providing for 
strict roles and r^ulations which will 
protect the hves and health of men 
employed at loading and unloading ves- 
seb or all kinds and for governmental 
inspection for the enforcement of suoh 
rules; l^slation providing for a shorter 
tour of duty for post-oSice clerks who 
do night work in the postal service; 
to urge the enactment of legislation 
providing for putting state-owned uni- 
versities as accessible as possible to the 
ohildren of the workers and the workers 
themselves, so that so far as possible 
the working people may avail them- 
selves of the educational advantages 
of these institutions. 

The convention instructed the Execu- 
tive Council on the following matters: 
to prepare a model bill for a law em- 
bodying the plans for state uniformity 
of textbooks and education in pubhc 
schools and state ownership of copy- 
rights of textbooks; to impress the 
Appropriations Committee of Congress 
wjth the importance of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to the toilers of this 
country and the need for appropriating 
a suf&cient sum of money to enable the 
department to carry on the work for 
which it was created. 

The endorsement of woman suffrage 
wasreafBrmed. 

A resolution was adopted protesting 
against any attempt to increase Sunday 
work of the postofflces or to curtail the 
weekly rest day now enjoyed by postal 
employes. 

The convention directed the executive 
council to levj^ a special assessment 
to finance a special campaign to organize 
women workers. 



The Executive Council in its re- 
port communicated to the convention 
greetings which had been extended to 
President Gompers from the first labor ' 
congress of the Philippines, held in 
Manila, May 1, 1913. 

TheExeoutive Council was directed to 
continue its efforts to bring about still 
greater oo-operation between the farm- 
ers and organized labor. 

The convention increased the per 
oa;pita t^ on directly affiliated local 
umons to 15 cents per member per 
month, the extra 5 cents to be used to 



Feberationist, the ofQoial organ of the 
federation. 

A resolution was adopted expressing 
appreciation of the proposal of the Brit- 
ish government that England, Germany, 
and the United States cease the manu- 
facture of armaments for a period of 
one year as evidence of their desire for 
universal peace, and to urge upon the 
labor movement and the govertmients of 
the civilized countries of the globe to 
encourage this movement for interna- 
tional peace and disarmament. 

A further resolution was adopted en- 
dorsing the policy of the President of the 
United States in endeavoring to adjust 
the Mexican situation in a peaceful 



John Mitchell and WiUiam D. Huber 
were not candidates for re-election as 
vice-presidents of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, All theother officers were 
re-elected, and John P. White, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
Frank Duffy, of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, were elected seventh and eighth 
vice-presidents respectively. 

Matthew WoU (Photo-engravers) and 



to the next meeting of the British Trades 
Union Congress, and M. M. Donoghue 
was elected as fraternal del^ate to the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 

Philadelphia, Pa., was chosen as the 
city for the next convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

liie thirty-fourth convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was held 
in Philadelphia, Pa., November 9-21, 
1914. Threehundredandsixty-ninedele- 
pates were present representii^ 95 
international unions, 22 state branches, 
75 central bodies, 17 trade and federal 
labor unions and fraternal delegates from 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 

Km, Women's International Union 
hel League, National Women's Trade 
Union League, Federal Couuotl of the 
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ChuroIieB of Chnst in America, and the 
American Federation of Catholio So- 
cieties. TheEuropeaawarpreventedthe 
representation of the Britiah Tr&des 
Union Congress at the convention. This 
was the first convention since 1S94 at 
which fraternal dele^tea were not pres- 
ent from the British Trades Union 
Confress. 

Mayor BlankenbuiK welcomed the 
delegates in behalf of Qie city of Phila- 
delphia. Secretary Wilson of the De- 
partment of Labor dehvered an address 
during the progress of the convention. 

The report of Secretary Morrison 
showed a balance in the treasury of 
the Federation of J102,492.81. Of 
this amount, {10,639.39 belonged to 
the general fund of the Federation and 
S91,863.42 to the defense fund for the 
American Federation of Labor local 
unions. The average paid-up and re- 
ported membership for 1914 was 2,020,- 
671, an increase of 24,667 over the 
average membership for 1913. 

Secretary Morrison's report furnished 
a list showing that seventy -five national 
and international orgamzations have 
been oi^anized by the American Fed- 
eration of labor out of directly char- 
tered local uniona. 

The moat important l^alative vic- 
tory that was secured during the 
previous year and reported to the con- 
vention was the enactment of the labor 
sections of the Clayton Antitrust act, 
the important features of this legislation 
being the clause exempting labor or- 
gajiizations from the operation of anti- 
trust laws and regulating the issuance of 
injunctions in labor disputes. 

The convention directed that every 
effort should be made to secure work- 
men's compensation laws which will 
e.itirely eliminate employers' liability 
insurance companies, and the privilege 
of allowing employers to be self -insured. 

The convention directed the Executive 
Coiincil to 430ntinue its efforts in the in- 
terests of the following specific measures ; 

Bigiit-hour day for railroad tele- 
graphers; shorter tour of duty for clerks 
doing necessary night work in postal 
service; amendment to Postal Savii^s 
Bank Law to enable school district 
trustees to take their school district 
bonds to the federal trustees of the 
postal savings fund and borrow money 
thereon direct without the intervention 
of any third party; extension of the 
parcel post system; amendment to hours 
of service law, providing a minimum 
penalty of not less than $100 E^ainst 
railroad companies violating the six- 
teen-hour act for railroad employes; 



automatio stop systems to promote 
safety of travel on railroads; to pre- 
vent the operation of any system of shop 
management in government establish- 
ments, which ineiudes the use of stop- 
watches in eoimeotion with workmen's 
labor, or the application of any Byst«m 
of payment of wages adopted for the 
purpose of speeding-up workmen; to pre- 
vent any unfair and arbitrary use of 
physical examination of employes in 
government arsenals and navy yards ; for 
pubho vs. private construction Df naval 
vessels and to have the repairs made to 
government vessels at government navy 
yards; for safety regulations for loading 
vessels in protection of longshoremen; 
the erection of a Public Health and 
Marino Hospital at Seattle, Washington; 
old-age pension law; to secure legislation - 
to safeguard the rights and welfare of the 
unemployed as against the existing va- 
grancy laws; weekly rest day and Satur- 
day half-holiday ; right of franchise to tha- 
citizens of the District of Columbia; 
citizenship for Porto Ricans; a convict 
labor bill containing the features ad- 
vocated by the American Federation of 
Labor; the Seamen's Bill; the adoption 
of free textbooks and for larger salaries 
for teachers; to promote the enactment 
of the farm credit bill in the interests of 
farmers and consumers; recommending 
an energetic campaign by state and city 
central bodies in the Pacific and Inter- 
Mountain states for the enactment of 
legislation prohibiting the employment 
of white women by Asiatics; wage in- 
crease for postal employes and letter 
carriers; an immigration law providing 
for a literacy test. 

The Executive Council reported to 
the convention the final disposition of 
the contempt case against Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank 
Morrison. While the decision of the 
Supreme Court was based upon techni- 
cal grounds, yet it sustains principles 
for which labor has contended. It has 
been argued on behalf of courts that 
contempt cases were not like ordinary 
criminal cases, but were so far personal 
to the court itself that they might not 
be the subjeot of jury action. For the 
purpose of contempt the court was re- 
garded as a law imto itself, and its 
actions not to be limited or restrained 
by legislative power. The decision of 
the Supreme Court is directly in the 
teeth of this view and shows that a 
proceeding for contempt does not differ 
in its essence from any ordinary charge 
of crime, even thoi^h it may not be the 
custom generaUy to allow trial by jury 
with regard to it. 
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The eontempt olise has eecured wide 
pablioity for the judioiaJ abuses from 
wbioh labor has simered. 

The oonvention amended the rules of 
the Amerioan Federation of Labor gfov- 
eming departments so that the ad- 
ministration of the departments will 
conform to the fundamental laws and 
prooedure governing the Amerioan Fed- 
uation of Labor. 

An amendment to the oonatitntion of 
the Amerioan Federation of Labor was 
adopted prohibiting chartered central 
bodies and state branohea from Beating 
locals of unaf&liated national and inter- 
national imioos. 

The convention directed the Executive 
Coimoil to continue the campaign for the 
oigtuiization of women workers and au- 
thorized the levying of a one-cent 
assessment, if necessary, to defray the 
expenses of such campaign. 

Theoonvention adopted the foDowing 
in regard to municipid ownership of 
public utilities: 



Is Bttempt ._ _ . . 

pbatlc&lTy InslGta tbat there ehail be Incor- 
porated In the law creating the municipally 
orm^ utility An adequ&te provision guanui- 
teelng the right of the workers to o^ianlze 
upon trade union lines, and tbelr right to a 
Tolc« In the regulation and determination 
of the waees. bouiB of tabes' and working con- 



The oonvention considered the sub- 



lowing, declarative of the policy of the 
Amencan Federation of Labor: 

The American Federation of Labor, 
as in the past, again declares that the 
question of the regulation of wages and 
the hours of labor should be undertaken 
through trade union activity, and not 
to be made subjeets of laws through 
legislative enactment, excepting in eo 
tar as such regulations affect or govern 
the employment of women and minors, 
health and morals; and employment by 
federal, state or municipal government. 

In further interest of the shorter work- 
day, theoonvention adopted the follow- 
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Fttst. That we strive for a more 
general apphcatioQ of the eight-hour 
day in all trades and occupations before 
commencing a general agitation for a 
six-hour workday, but in the event any 
national or international organization 
desires to commence an agitation for a 
working day less than eight hours, that 
they be given the enoouragement- and 
moral support of the Amerioan Federa- 
tion of I^bor. 



Second. That the American Federa- 
tioe of Labor work unceasingly for the 

enactment of laws limiting the working 
hours of women and children to e^ht 
hours per day, and not more than forty- 
eight hours per week. 

Third. Where women's eight-hour 
laws already exist an agitation should 
immediately begin for the enactment of 
general eight-hour laws. 

Fourth. That the Executive Council 
be and is hereby authorized to do all in 
its power to aid and promote the prinei- 
plea hereby enunciated. 

The convention increased the sal&rv 
of the President of the Amerioan Fed- 
eration of Labor from S5.000 to J7,500, 
and the salary of the Secretary from 
$4,000 to $5,000. 

The convention took the following ac- 
tion in regard to private detective agen- 

Reeolved, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be, and is 
hereby, instructed to appoint a eom- 
mittee whose duty it shaU be to prepare 
and submit to the Executive Council 
a report upon the activities of private 
detective agencies whose services are 
secured by employers to prevent trade- 
union organization, destroy it where it 
exists, if possible, and serve as merce- 
naries during industrial disputes, and 
that upon the receipt of this report the 
Executive Council shall cause to be 
prepared a measure or measures to be 
mtroduced in Congress and the State 
Legislatures which will prevent the 
granting of federal or state license to 
any private detective agency whose 
employes can be secured in any effort 
to disrupt or prevent trade.-union growth 
or serve in any capacity as strike-break- 
ingagencies. 

The attention of the oonvention was 
directed to the fact that the monument 
being erected as a memorial to President 
Lincoln is being constructed not only in 
violation of the eight-hour law but by 
non-union labor. The Executive Coun- 
oil was directed to interview the proper 
officials of the federal government aa 
well aa the representatives of the firm 
at Washington having the contract for 
erecting the memorial to Lincoln, 
with a view to having the work on same 
performed by union men and in ac- 
cordance with the federal eight -hour 

All officers were re-elected. William 
Green, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, was elected to the office of 
eighth vice-president. A vacancy had 
existed on the Executive Council by 
reason of J. P. White (Miners), elected 
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by the Seattle Coaveation, deoliiiiiig to 
aexva. 

VSo eleotioa was held for fraternal dele- 
gates to the British Trades Unioa Con- 
gresB, as it was decided that MesBra. 
Matthew Woll and W. D. Mahon, who 
■were elected by the Seattle Convention 
to represent the Federation at the 
British Trades Union Congreaa, and who 
did not serve on account of the post- 
ponement of the 1914 meeting of the 
British Trades Union Congress by rea- 



son of the European war, should be 
authorized to attend one of the meetings 
of the Congress, which it was lindraatood 
by the convention would be held dur- 
ing 1915. 

H. J. Conway (Betwl Clerks) waa 
elected as frB.temal delegate to- the 
Canadian Trades and labor Congress. 

San Franoisoo, California, was ohosea 
as the oity for the next convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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LABOR OMNIA VINCTr 

American Federation of Labor 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

To all Wa«e- Workers of America— Greeting: 
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•ooneol InIO (Mai aampllcUimu.ud loDaen bmame BihauAad. 
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We lubKlIiCiiiBlr uawer : " The oriulutlon or the working peaplB, br the vorklix peopls. tor (he n 

The Trade rolona are the nelanl giowIhoC niituna lam. and Itomtbtjart natnreof (helrbelsE h 

Int of nameclcBl eioanaloa snd Ihst of prBntloBl walking, hu been mBTTsIiinBly rapid. The Trmde TToi 
•e demoiutrated llieli nbllltl to cape >ltti ererl emen 

Ited cupiUI. but (aob deTeaU are bi do meani dlH 






Qmj'p or the rlgbi ol ■eLr.ffDvem. 



Tloufllr ladlatedi tageiher r 



tollenof Chit bread laud of a Form of generaJ DrEaaEintEen la harmeixf with 
and In whleheaahtradesDJojathenKMtperreot liberty while Becuring the t 



cirlllfatlon we have » laborLouals' evotred. Deeply gralefol aa we are for your fraternal Buppon, we iheald 
benJIgent of thedotj weowetoeachand all did we not urge ren flnt to oT^anlae, and then In yonr Ixx 
National and Intenutloual DuioDI which haie not jet joined the American Federation of Ijtbor to dc 
■ithoat farther delair. Wage-workers of Amerlea. unite I 
leon.Crateniollr, 

SAMUEL. GOMPERS, Preatdent. 
PBANK MORRISON, SecrOary. 
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